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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School  of  the  University  of  Florida  in 
Partial  Fulfillment  of  the  Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

TRANSFORMATIONAL  AND  TRANSACTIONAL  LEADERSHIP  BY  ATHLETIC 
TRAINING  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  DIRECTORS 

By 

Gregory  Michael  Zuest 
December  2003 

Chair:  David  S.  Honeyman 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership,  Policy  and  Foundations 

The  beginning  of  the  21st  century  brought  about  a rapidly  changing  educational  and 
economic  environment,  making  the  need  for  leadership  in  athletic  training  education 
programs  of  paramount  importance.  To  successfully  overcome  educational  reforms  and 
increasing  demands  placed  on  faculty,  program  directors  must  provide  leadership  that 
inspires  and  allows  faculty  members  to  perform  at  optimal  levels. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  applicability  of  Bernard  Bass’  Full- 
Range  of  Leadership  Model  to  athletic  training  education  program  directors.  Bass’  model 
includes  nine  distinct  leadership  factors  including  five  transformational,  three 
transactional,  and  the  non-transactional  factor  laissez-faire  leadership.  A secondary 
purpose  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior 
included  in  Bass’  model,  four  measurements  of  leadership  experience,  and  the  three 
measures  of  leadership  outcome  included  in  Bass’  model. 
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The  MLQ-5X  was  utilized  to  ascertain  the  program  directors’  perceptions  of  their 
leadership  behaviors  as  well  as  the  leadership  outcome  measurements  of  leader 
effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction  with  the  leader’s  methods,  and  extra  effort  in 
followers.  Program  directors  were  also  asked  to  complete  a leadership  experience 
questionnaire  that  assessed  four  leadership  experience  measures. 

Analysis  of  the  survey  results  suggested  that  program  directors  perceived  themselves 
as  utilizing  the  five  transformational  leadership  behaviors  and  the  transactional  leadership 
behavior  contingent  reward  to  a greater  degree  than  the  transactional  leadership  behaviors 
of  management-by-exception  active  and  passive  and  the  non-leadership  behavior  laissez- 
faire.  Comparing  a composite  profile  of  program  directors’  leadership  behaviors  to  Bass’ 
“optimal”  leadership  profile  reveals  that  program  directors’  leadership  was  not  likely  to 
match  the  “optimal  ’ profile  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  transactional  leadership 
behavior  contingent  reward. 

Regression  analyses  revealed  five  significant  relationships  between  the  three 
leadership  outcomes  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X,  nine  leadership  behaviors  measured  on 
the  MLQ-5X  and  four  measurements  of  leadership  experience.  Inspirational  motivation 
was  significantly  related  to  all  three  leadership  outcomes,  while  idealized  influence  was 
significantly  related  to  follower’s  satisfaction,  and  contingent  reward  was  significantly 
related  to  leader’s  effectiveness.  These  relationships  suggest  that  as  the  use  of  these 
leadership  behaviors  increases  so  does  the  outcome  measure.  No  relationships  were 
found  between  leadership  outcomes  and  leadership  experience  measures. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


The  beginning  of  the  21st  century  brought  about  a rapidly  changing  educational  and 
economic  environment,  making  the  need  for  leadership  in  athletic  training  education 
programs  (ATEP)  of  paramount  importance  (Peer  & Rakich,  2000).  Educational  reform 
in  the  field  of  athletic  training  placed  great  demands  upon  program  directors  and  their 
faculty  members  to  adapt  to  new  didactic  and  clinical  accreditation  standards  (Mangus, 
1998).  Peer  and  Rakich  (2000)  stated  that  educational  leaders  must  provide  both 
transactional  and  transformational  leadership  if  athletic  trainers  are  to  secure  a legitimate 
place  as  healthcare  providers  in  the  highly  competitive  managed  care  environment.  A 
deep  understanding  of  management  and  leadership  theory  will  help  guide  program 
directors’  behaviors  towards  these  ends.  However,  according  to  Rankin  and  Ingersoll 
(1995),  management  theory  is  an  area  of  development  that  has  been  virtually  ignored  in 
athletic  training. 

Leadership  has  been  studied  for  at  least  two  millennia  (Bums,  1978);  however,  no 
single  definition  of  leadership  has  been  used  consistently  in  the  research  (Komives,  Lucas 
& McMahon,  1998).  Definitions  have  ranged  from  Hersey  and  Blanchard’s  (1993)  belief 
that  leadership  is  “the  process  of  influencing  the  activities  of  an  individual  or  a group  in 
efforts  toward  goal  achievement  in  a given  situation”  (p.  94)  to  Bums’  (1978)  view  of 
leadership  as  “the  reciprocal  process  of  mobilizing,  by  persons  with  certain  motives  and 
values,  various  economic,  political,  and  other  resources,  in  a context  of  competition  and 
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conflict,  in  order  to  realize  goals  independently  or  mutually  held  by  both  leaders  and 
followers”  (p.  425).  Though  numerous  definitions  have  been  used  in  the  literature,  nearly 
all  the  definitions  have  treated  leadership  as  “a  group  phenomenon  involving  the 
interaction  between  two  or  more  persons”  in  which  “intentional  influence  is  exerted  by 
the  leader  over  follower”  (Yukl,  1989,  p.  3). 

Early  leadership  literature  had  a one-dimensional  focus.  For  example,  the  great  man 
theories  and  trait  theories  focused  on  the  leader’s  hereditary  endowments  and  natural 
abilities  respectively.  In  the  1950s,  researchers  began  to  study  the  observable  behavior  of 
leaders.  This  research  included  the  analysis  of  “what  managers  actually  do  on  the  job” 
(Yukl,  1994,  p.  12),  and  comparisons  of  the  behaviors  of  effective  and  ineffective  leaders. 
However,  the  behaviorist  approach  to  leadership  ignored  situational  variables  and  group 

processes  resulting  in  inconclusive  and  inconsistent  findings  (Komives  et  al.,  1998). 

■ 

“Where  we  once  thought  of  leadership  as  a relatively  simple  construct,  we  now  recognize 
that  it  is  among  the  more  complex  social  phenomena”  (Heilbrunn,  1994,  p.  66). 

Leadership  research  in  the  late  20th  century  focused  on  leadership  as  a multi- 
dimensional construct  including  the  leader,  the  relationship  between  the  leader  and  his 
followers,  and  the  situational  variables  surrounding  the  leader/follower  dyad.  These 
theories  included  Fiedler’s  (1967)  Contingency  Model,  House  and  Mitchell’s  (1974) 
Path-Goal  Model,  and  Hersey  and  Blanchard’s  (1988)  Situational  Leadership  Model. 

Several  theorists  have  investigated  the  growth-oriented  leadership  styles  of 
“visionary”  or  “exceptional”  leaders  (Bennis  & Nanus,  1985;  Sashkin  & Fulmer,  1985). 
These  theorists  postulated  that  these  leaders  have  the  ability  to  articulate  a vision  and 
bring  about  noticeable  growth  in  their  followers,  as  well  as  their  organizations.  They  also 
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stated  that  vision  attracts  commitment  and  energizes  people,  creates  meaning,  establishes 
a standard  of  excellence,  bridges  the  present  and  the  future,  and  empowers  followers 
(Nanus,  1992). 

Finally,  two  theories,  Bums’  (1978)  Transformational  Leadership  Model  and 
Greenleaf  s (1977)  Servant  Leadership  Theory,  were  based  on  the  reciprocal  nature  of  the 
leader-follower  interaction.  These  theories  emphasized  mutual  goals  and  motivations  of 
the  leaders  and  followers,  as  well  as  empowerment  and  elevation  of  the  follower. 

Building  upon  Bums’  (1978)  Transformational  Leadership  Model  and  incorporating 
aspects  of  visionary  theories,  Bass  (1985)  proposed  a change-based  model  of  leadership. 
Both  Bums’  (1978)  and  Bass’  (1985)  models  were  based  on  the  behaviorally 
dichotomous  styles  of  leadership,  transactional  leadership  and  transformational 
leadership,  and  distinguished  between  higher  and  lower  order  change  in  followers.  Bass 
stated  that  transactional  leadership  is  based  on  cost-benefits  and  economic  exchanges  to 
meet  followers  lower  order  material  and  psychic  needs  in  return  for  services  rendered  by 
the  subordinate.  Bums  (1978)  stated  that  transformational  leaders  recognize  these  lower 
order  needs  in  subordinates  but  go  further  to  satisfy  followers’  higher  order  needs  and 
more  fully  engage  the  follower.  Bass  (1985)  explained  that  transformational  leaders  can 
succeed  in  moving  followers  from  a lower  level  (order)  to  a higher  level  (order)  of  need, 
according  to  Maslow’s  (1954)  Hierarchy  of  Needs,  by  increasing  the  followers’  maturity 
level  of  needs  from  security  and  affiliation  to  concerns  for  recognition,  achievement,  and 
self-actualizing. 

Bums  (1978)  considered  leadership  to  be  transactional  when  followers  are  motivated 
by  exchanging  rewards  for  services  performed.  For  example,  he  stated  that  political 
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transactional  leaders  “approach  followers  with  an  eye  to  exchanging  one  thing  for 
another:  jobs  for  votes  or  subsidies  for  campaign  contributions.  Such  transactions 
comprise  the  bulk  of  the  relationships  among  leaders  and  followers,  especially  in  groups, 
legislatures,  and  parties”  (p.  4). 

Bass’  (1985)  view  of  transactional  leadership  paralleled  that  of  Bums,  however, 

Bass  built  upon  House  and  Mitchell’s  (1974)  Path-Goal  Model.  House  and  Mitchell’s 
model  stated  that  one’s  efforts  toward  a goal  is  based  on  two  criteria:  1)  one’s  confidence, 
subjective  probability,  or  expectation  that  an  outcome  can  and  will  be  attained  by  means 
of  one’s  performance;  and  2)  the  value  of  the  outcome— how  much  it  is  desired  and 
valued,  or  how  much  it  is  perceived  as  instrumental  in  realizing  other  desired  outcomes. 
Bass  stated  that  transactional  leaders  serve  to  clarify  role  and  task  requirements  of 
subordinates.  The  leader  must  also  recognize  the  needs  of  the  follower  and  define  how 
those  needs  will  be  met  in  exchange  for  the  follower’s  satisfactory  effort  and 
performance.  This  recognition  of  the  follower’s  needs  helps  the  leader  make  the 
designated  outcome  of  sufficient  value  to  the  follower  as  to  heighten  his  effort  to  attain 
the  desired  outcome. 

Bass  (1985)  explained  that  transformational  leaders  “can  move  those  influenced  to 
transcend  their  own  self-interest  for  the  good  of  the  group,  organization,  or  country” 

(p.  15).  Bums  (1978)  stated  that  transformational  leadership  is  “a  process  where  leaders 
and  followers  raise  one  another  to  higher  levels  of  morality  and  motivation”  (p.  20). 
Transformational  leadership  may  result  in  “a  relationship  of  mutual  stimulation  and 
elevation  that  converts  followers  into  leaders  and  may  convert  leaders  into  moral  agents” 
(p.  4). 
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Bums  (1978)  stated  that  transactional  and  transformational  leaders  lie  on  opposite 
ends  of  a continuum.  In  contrast,  Bass  (1985)  believed  that  leaders  exhibit  a variety  of 
both  transactional  and  transformational  behaviors  but  to  varying  degrees. 
Transformational  leadership  expands  upon  transactional  leadership  in  that  it  not  only 
establishes  expectations  and  satisfies  agreed  upon  contracts,  but  also  addresses  the 
follower’s  sense  of  self-worth  and  engages  the  follower  in  true  commitment  and 
involvement  in  the  task  (Bass  & Avolio,  2000a).  Transactional  leadership  is  the  basis  for 
effective  leadership;  however  greater  amounts  of  extra  effort,  effectiveness,  and 
satisfaction  are  possible  when  leaders  augment  transactional  leadership  with 
transformational  leadership  (Avolio,  1999;  Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 

To  measure  how  much,  and  in  what  ways,  transactional  and  transformational  leaders 
varied  from  each  other,  Bass  (1985)  developed  the  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire 
(MLQ).  The  original  version  of  the  instrument  measured  four  transformational  leadership 
factors  and  two  transactional  factors.  The  MLQ  Form  5X  Short  (MLQ-5X),  which  was 
utilized  in  this  research,  measured  nine  leadership  factors.  These  leadership  factors 
represented  Bass’  (1996)  Model  of  the  Full-Range  of  Leadership.  This  model,  also 
known  as  The  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model  (FRL),  included  a range  of  leadership 
behaviors  from  highly  active  and  effective  transformational  factors  to  the  predominantly 
avoidant  and  ineffective  laissez-faire  factor.  In  addition,  the  MLQ-5X  measured  three 
leadership  outcomes:  follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction 
with  leader’s  methods.  The  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model  was  developed  to  challenge 
the  field  to  expand  its  thinking  about  what  constitutes  leadership  and  to  broaden  the  range 
of  leadership  styles  typically  investigated  (Bass  & Avolio,  2000a). 
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Statement  of  the  Problem 

Numerous  investigations  have  detailed  the  distinction  between  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  in  business  (Howell  & Higgins,  1990;  Avolio,  Waldman,  & 
Einstein,  1988;  Howell  & Avolio,  1993;  Hater  & Bass,  1988),  and  the  military  (Bass  & 
Avolio,  2000b;  Gaspar,  1992;  Lowe,  Kroesck,  & Sivasubramaniam,  1996).  However, 
little  investigation  has  been  conducted  in  higher  education  administration,  particularly  at 
the  departmental  or  programmatic  level. 

Constituents’  calls  for  change  in  higher  education  have  made  transformational 
leadership  imperative.  The  Wingspread  Group  on  Higher  Education  (1993)  stated  that 
there  is  a disparity  between  what  American  society  needs  from  higher  education  and  what 
it  is  receiving.  According  to  the  Wingspread  Group,  many  Americans  feel  that  the 
education  college  students  have  been  receiving  is  less  than  adequate  for  what  will  be 
needed  in  the  expanding  global  economy.  Americans  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
an  undergraduate  education,  but  their  confidence  in  the  “people  running  higher 
education”  has  declined  dramatically  (Wingspread  Group  on  Higher  Education,  1993). 

As  more  Americans  feel  that  gaining  an  adequate  post-secondary  education  is  vital  to 
both  the  individual  and  nation’s  capacity  to  perform  in  the  changing  world  markets,  the 
study  of  college  and  university  performance  will  certainly  increase. 

Athletic  training,  which  is  an  American  Medical  Association  recognized  allied 
health  profession,  had  184  accredited  educational  programs  nationwide  at  the  time  of  this 
study  (Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Allied  Health  Education  Programs  [CAAHEP], 
2002).  These  programs,  as  with  the  profession  on  the  whole,  have  weathered  considerable 
pressure  for  change  in  recent  years  (Mangus,  1998).  Educational  reform,  as  well  as  the 
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pressures  to  meet  an  institution’s  academic  tenure  demands  of  teaching,  research,  and 
service,  has  placed  increasingly  greater  demands  on  the  faculty  members  of  accredited 
athletic  training  education  programs  (Mangus,  1998;  Perkins  & Judd,  2001).  To 
successfully  overcome  these  increasing  demands  and  educational  changes,  program 
directors  must  provide  leadership  that  inspires  and  allows  faculty  members  to  perform  at 
optimal  levels.  However,  “the  development  of  management  theory  is  an  area  that  has 
been  virtually  ignored  in  athletic  training  education  programs”  (Rankin  & Ingersoll, 

1995,  p.  1).  As  such,  many  program  directors  may  have  had  little  formal  education  or 
background  in  the  practice  of  management  and  leadership.  Ray  (2000)  stated  that 
organizational  renewal  and  athletic  training  program  improvement  require 
transformational  leadership,  and  those  which  rely  solely  on  transactional  leadership  will 
probably  not  thrive. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  applicability  of  Bass’  (1996)  Full- 
Range  of  Leadership  Model  to  athletic  training  education  program  directors.  A secondary 
purpose  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior 
included  in  Bass’  model,  four  measurements  of  leadership  experience,  and  the  three 
measures  of  leadership  outcome  included  in  Bass’  model. 

Specifically,  the  research  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 . How  are  transformational  and  transactional  leadership  (described  using  a set  of 
nine  measurements  of  leadership  behavior  [five  transformational,  three  transactional,  one 
non-leadership])  perceived  by  program  directors  in  the  administration  of  their 
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2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  each  of  nine  separate  measures  of  leadership 
behavior,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience  (years  served  as  a faculty  member  in  an 
athletic  training  education  program,  years  served  as  program  director  at  current 
institution,  years  served  as  a program  director  of  any  institution,  years  served  as  an 
administrator  in  a higher  education  institution)  and  three  measures  of  leadership  outcome 
(follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction  with  leader’s  methods), 
as  reported  by  program  directors? 

Definition  of  Terms 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  following  definitions  were  used: 

Athletic  training  education  program  (ATEP)  refers  to  an  athletic  training 
education  program  that  is  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Allied 
Health  Education  Programs. 

Athletic  training  education  program  director  refers  to  the  designated  National 
Athletic  Trainers  Association  Board  of  Certification  (NATABOC)  certified  athletic 
trainer  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operation,  coordination,  supervision,  and  evaluation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  athletic  training  educational  program  (CAAHEP,  2001). 

Bass’  Model  of  the  Full-Range  of  Leadership  or  Bass’  Full-Range  of 
Leadership  Model  refers  to  a framework  of  identifiable  leadership  “factors”  which 
includes  (a)  a set  of  transformational  leadership  factors  (attributed  idealized  influence, 
behavioral  idealized  influence,  inspirational  motivation,  intellectual  stimulation, 
individualized  consideration);  (b)  a set  of  transactional  factors  (contingent  reward,  active 
management-by-exception,  passive  management-by-exception);  and  (c)  laissez-faire 
leadership  (Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 
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Certified  Athletic  Trainer  (ATC)  refers  to  the  allied  healthcare  professional  who  is 
certified  through  the  National  Athletic  Trainer’s  Association  Board  of  Certification.  The 
Certified  Athletic  Trainer’s  scope  of  practice  includes  meeting  the  healthcare  needs  of 
individuals  involved  in  physical  activity.  The  Certified  Athletic  Trainer  is  educated  and 
skilled  in  several  practice  domains,  which  include  prevention  of  athletic  injuries; 
recognition,  evaluation,  and  immediate  care  of  athletic  injuries;  rehabilitation;  healthcare 
administration;  and  education  and  guidance  (NATA,  2002). 

Leadership  is  the  process  of  influencing  the  activities  of  an  individual  or  a group  in 
an  effort  toward  goal  achievement  in  a given  situation  (Hersey  & Blanchard,  1996). 

Leadership  factor  refers  to  an  identifiable  and  measurable  leader  behavior  included 
in  Bass’  Model  of  the  Full-Range  of  Leadership  (Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 

Leadership  outcome  refers  to  an  identifiable  and  measurable  organizational  result 
that  occurs  due  to  leadership  behavior  (Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 

Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  (MLQ)  refers  to  the  measurement  tool 
developed  by  Bass  and  associates  to  identify  and  measure  (a)  the  framework  of 
leadership  factors  included  in  Bass’  Model  of  the  Full-Range  of  Leadership;  and  (b)  a set 
of  three  productive  leadership  outcomes  (follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness, 
follower  satisfaction  with  the  leader’s  methods)  that  occur  as  a result  of  leader  behavior 
(Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 

Transactional  leadership  refers  to  the  exchange  process  which  occurs  when 
followers  are  moved  to  enact  their  roles  as  agreed  upon  with  the  leader  in  exchange  for 
reward  or  the  avoidance  of  punishment  (Bums,  1978). 
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Transformational  leadership  refers  to  the  developmental  process  which  occurs 
when  followers  are  encouraged  to  perform  and  achieve  beyond  expectations,  or  they  are 
encouraged  to  transcend  their  immediate  self-interests  for  the  needs  of  the  leader,  the 
needs  of  the  group,  or  for  higher-order,  self-actualizing  needs  (Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 

Limitations 

This  research  was  conducted  acknowledging  that  the  following  limitations  exist: 

1 . Collection  of  leadership  behavior  data  was  limited  to  the  program  directors  and 
not  collected  from  superiors,  subordinates,  or  peers. 

2.  The  outcome  measures  used  in  this  study  were  limited  to  those  measured  on  the 
Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  Form-5X  and  did  not  include  measures  typically 
utilized  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

3.  Institutional  and  environmental  factors  which  could  affect  leadership  and  the 
outcomes  of  leadership  were  not  included  in  this  study. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

With  increased  turmoil  regarding  funding,  increased  pressure  from  within  and 
outside  the  field  to  produce  better  healthcare  providers,  and  changing  accreditation 
standards,  program  directors  have  faced  turbulent  times.  As  Ray  (2000)  stated,  athletic 
training  programs  that  do  not  have  transformational  leadership  will  not  thrive. 

This  study  tested  the  applicability  of  Bass’  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model  to  a 
new  population—  athletic  training  education  program  directors.  The  utilization  of  this 
model  provided  a measure  of  the  leadership  behaviors  program  directors  exhibit.  The 
extent  to  which  the  program  directors  utilized  higher  order  transformational  and  lower 
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order  transactional  leadership  may  explain  differences  in  effectiveness  and  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  demands. 

Summary 

Leadership  research  has  undergone  numerous  transformations  over  the  past  century. 
The  late  20th  century  brought  about  a new  paradigm  of  research  which  addressed  the 
issues  of  visionary  leadership  and  the  transformation  of  both  organizations  and  the 
members  involved  in  those  organizations.  Bass  and  his  associates  (1996)  developed  the 
Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model  which  encompassed  leaders’  behavioral  traits  from 
transformational  (growth-oriented  and  visionary),  to  transactional  (exchanged-based),  to 
laissez-faire  (the  avoidance  of  leadership).  The  Full-Range  of  Leadership  is  a testable 
model  that  has  been  used  extensively  in  numerous  organizational  entities,  including 
business  organizations  and  the  military.  However,  relatively  little  research  using  the 
model  has  been  conducted  in  the  realm  of  higher  education.  This  study  investigated  (a) 
the  applicability  of  the  Bass’  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model  to  athletic  training 
education  program  directors;  and  (b)  the  relationship  between  the  nine  leadership 
behaviors  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience  and  the 
three  leadership  outcomes  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X,  as  reported  by  athletic  training 
education  program  directors. 

A review  of  the  relevant  research  follows  in  Chapter  2.  This  review  includes  a 
collection  of  transformational  leadership  theories,  literature  relevant  to  Bass’  Full-Range 
of  Leadership  Model,  the  role  of  transformational  leadership  and  change  in  higher 
education,  athletic  training  education  programs,  and  the  role  of  the  program  director. 
Chapter  3 describes  the  design  of  the  study,  Chapter  4 is  comprised  of  a presentation  and 
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analysis  of  the  collected  data,  and  Chapter  5 presents  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data 
analysis,  the  implications  of  the  results,  and  suggestions  for  further  research. 


CHAPTER  2 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Transformational  Leadership  Theories 
Burns’  Political  Leadership 

Bums  (1978)  stated  that  leadership  is  political,  dealing  with  conflict  and  power.  He 
wrote  that  leadership  is  the  “reciprocal  process  of  mobilizing,  by  persons  with  certain 
motives  and  values,  various  economic,  political,  and  other  resources,  in  a context  of 
competition  and  conflict,  in  order  to  realize  goals  independently  or  mutually  held  by  both 
leaders  and  followers”  (p.  5).  In  his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  book,  Leadership,  Bums 
(1978)  discussed  the  differences  between  two  behaviorally  dichotomous  styles  of 
leadership:  transactional  and  transformational. 

According  to  Bums  (1978),  transactional  leadership  involved  the  recognition  of 
lower  order  needs  (on  Maslow’s  [1954]  Hierarchy  of  Needs  Scale)  in  followers,  and 
motivating  followers  by  meeting  those  needs  with  rewards  for  services  performed.  Bums 
stated  that  (political)  transactional  leaders  “approach  followers  with  an  eye  to  exchanging 
one  thing  for  another:  jobs  for  votes  or  subsidies  for  campaign  contributions.  Such 
transactions  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  relationships  among  leaders  and  followers, 
especially  in  groups,  legislatures,  and  parties”  (p.  4).  He  explained  that  transactional 
leadership  involved  the  exchange  of  valued  things,  but  that  the  bargainers  have  no 
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enduring  purpose  that  held  them  together.  In  these  transactions  there  was  leadership,  but 
not  the  type  of  leadership  that  binds  the  leader  and  follower  in  a mutual  and  continuing 
pursuit  of  a higher  purpose  or  goal. 

Conversely,  Burns  (1978)  defined  transformational  leadership  as  “when  one  or  more 
persons  engage  with  others  in  such  a way  that  leaders  and  followers  raise  one  another  to 
higher  levels  of  motivation  and  morality”  (p.  20).  Burns  viewed  transformational 
leadership  as  a much  more  complex  and  potent  form  of  leadership  in  which  the  leader  not 
only  recognizes  the  needs  or  demands  of  the  follower,  but  also  attempts  to  fully  engage 
the  follower  and  satisfy  higher  level  needs  by  determining  the  follower’s  motives.  With 
this  engagement,  the  transformational  leader  attempts  to  elevate  the  follower’s  needs  on 
Maslow’s  (1954)  Hierarchy  of  Needs  Scale  from  the  lower  levels  of  security  and 
affiliation  to  concerns  for  recognition,  achievement,  and  self-actualization.  The  result  of 
transformational  leadership  is  “a  relationship  of  mutual  stimulation  and  elevation  that 
converts  followers  into  leaders  and  may  convert  leaders  into  moral  agents”  (Bums,  1978, 
P-4). 

Bass’  Model  of  the  Full-Range  of  Leadership 

In  his  book  Leadership  Beyond  Expectations , Bass  (1985)  expanded  upon  Bums’ 
(1978)  descriptions  of  transactional  and  transformational  leadership.  Bass  (1985)  stated 
that  transformational  leadership  could  have  similar  effects  in  the  highly  structured  worlds 
of  industry,  government,  and  the  military,  as  it  does  in  political  leadership.  Bass  (1998) 
explained  that  there  were  four  behavioral  components  to  transformational  leadership.  The 
first  is  charisma.  Charismatic  leaders  serve  as  symbols  of  success  and  accomplishment 
for  their  followers;  they  engender  strong  emotional  responses,  are  self-confident,  and 
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bolster  followers’  compliance  and  faith  in  them  through  impression  management. 

Second,  transformational  leaders  provide  inspirational  leadership  through  emotional 
support  and  appeals,  which  will  enhance  their  level  of  motivation  beyond  original 
expectations  and  self-interests.  This  extra  effort  is  garnered  through  the  appeal  of  the 
leader’s  symbols,  images,  and  vision  of  a better  state  of  affairs  along  with  his  persuasive 
language.  Third,  the  transformational  leader  treats  each  follower  as  an  individual  who  has 
unique  needs  and  capabilities.  This  consideration  can  take  many  forms,  such  as 
expressions  of  appreciation,  constructively  pointing  out  weaknesses,  providing  learning 
opportunities,  and  assigning  individuals  to  special  projects  that  promote  the  subordinate’s 
self-confidence.  Fourth,  the  transformational  leader  stimulates  his  subordinates 
intellectually  by  helping  followers  conceptualize,  discern,  and  comprehend  problems 
differently  than  they  had  in  the  past. 

Bums  (1978)  stated  that  transactional  and  transformational  leaders  lie  on  opposite 
ends  of  a continuum.  In  contrast,  Bass  (1985)  believed  that  leaders  would  exhibit  a 
variety  of  both  transactional  and  transformational  behaviors,  but  to  varying  degrees.  Bass 
and  Avolio  (2000a)  explained  that  transformational  leadership  expands  upon 
transactional  leadership  in  that  it  not  only  establishes  expectations  and  satisfies  agreed 
upon  contracts,  but  also  addresses  the  follower’s  sense  of  self-worth  and  engages  the 
follower  in  true  commitment  and  involvement  in  the  task.  According  to  Bass  and  Avolio 
(1997),  transactional  leadership  is  the  basis  for  effective  leadership,  however  greater 
amounts  of  extra  effort,  effectiveness,  and  satisfaction  are  possible  when  leaders  augment 
transactional  leadership  with  transformational  leadership. 
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In  an  effort  to  discriminate  between  transformational  and  transactional  behaviors, 
Bass  (1985)  developed  the  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire.  The  original  MLQ 
contained  four  transformational  leadership  behaviors  and  two  transactional  behaviors. 
With  subsequent  research  (Bass  & Avolio,  1993,  1994),  the  MLQ  had  been  expanded  and 
version  MLQ-5X  contained  nine  leadership  factors  (five  transformational,  three 
transactional,  and  one  laissez-faire).  These  leadership  factors  represented  Bass’  (1996) 
Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model.  The  FRL  included  a range  of  leadership  behaviors  from 
highly  active  and  effective  transformational  factors  to  the  predominantly  avoidant  and 
ineffective  laissez-faire  factor.  In  addition,  the  MLQ-5X  measured  three  leadership 
outcomes:  follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  and  follower  satisfaction  with 
leader’s  methods.  The  model  was  developed  to  challenge  the  field  to  expand  its  thinking 
about  what  constitutes  leadership  and  to  broaden  the  range  of  leadership  styles  typically 
investigated  (Bass  &Avolio,  2000a). 

Transformational  leadership  factors 

The  following  transformational  leadership  factors  are  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X,  as 
described  as  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997): 

Idealized  influence  (attributed)  (II-A).  Leaders  who  exhibit  idealized  attributes 
gain  the  trust  of  their  followers,  the  followers  emulate  the  leader’s  behaviors,  assume  the 
values  the  leader  portrays,  and  are  committed  to  achieving  the  leader’s  vision,  even  if 
sacrifices  are  needed.  The  leaders  use  the  identification  they  have  with  their  followers  to 
develop  their  followers  to  the  fullest  extent.  These  leaders  are  genuine  and  have  a high 
degree  of  credibility. 
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Idealized  influence  (behavioral)  (II-B).  The  idealized  influence  scale  shows  the 
extent  to  which  leaders  exhibit  the  behaviors  that  encourage  their  followers  to  share 
common  visions  and  goals,  to  identify  with  their  leaders,  and  to  develop  high  levels  of 
trust.  The  leaders  inspire  followers  with  a vision  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through 
extra  personal  effort  and  show  a strong  sense  of  purpose  and  perseverance.  The  leader 
expresses  confidence  in  the  vision  and  the  ability  to  achieve  the  goals  that  will  bring  that 
vision  to  life. 

Inspirational  motivation  (IM).  The  inspirational  leader  articulates  shared  goals  and 
mutual  understandings  of  what  is  right  and  important  through  simple  language,  symbols, 
and  metaphors.  The  leader  expresses  and  provides  meaning  for  a mutually  attractive 
future  state  in  a manner  that  grabs  the  follower’s  attention  and  imagination.  The  leader 
excites  his  followers  and  guides  them  to  a future  state  with  which  they  can  identify  by 
optimizing  efforts,  development,  and  performance. 

Intellectual  stimulation  (IS).  Intellectual  stimulation  represents  the  task-oriented 
aspects  of  leadership.  The  intellectually  stimulating  leader  develops  the  ability  of 
followers  to  think  about  old  problems  in  new  ways.  Followers  are  encouraged  to  question 
their  own  beliefs,  values,  and  assumptions  which  may  be  outdated  or  inappropriate  for 
solving  modem  problems.  Followers  are  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves  and  tackle 
problems  on  their  own  by  being  creative  and  imaginative  without  the  fear  of 
repercussions  due  to  mistakes.  Through  the  use  of  intellectual  stimulation,  followers’ 
conceptualization,  comprehension,  and  analysis  of  problems  and  their  solutions  are 
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Individualized  consideration  (IC).  With  individualized  consideration,  the  leader 
evaluates  each  follower’s  level  of  maturity  and  capabilities.  Utilizing  this  knowledge  of 
the  follower,  the  leader  develops  strategies  to  not  only  recognize  and  satisfy  the 
individual  follower’s  current  needs,  but  to  expand  and  elevate  those  needs  in  an  attempt 
to  maximize  and  develop  the  follower’s  full  potential.  The  leader  attempts  to  build  an 
organizational  culture  supportive  of  individual  growth  and  assigns  tasks  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Transactional  leadership  factors 

Bass  (1985)  stated  that  transactional  leadership  is  based  on  cost-benefits  and 
economic  exchanges  to  meet  a follower’s  material  and  psychic  needs  in  return  for 
services  rendered  by  the  subordinate.  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  defined  the  transactional 
factors  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X  as  follows: 

Contingent  reward  (CR).  Contingent  reward  involves  an  interaction  between  the 
leader  and  follower  that  involves  an  exchange.  Leaders  employ  goal  setting  to  clarify 
what  is  expected  of  the  followers  and  what  the  followers  will  receive  for  meeting  the 
agreed-upon  goals  and  objectives.  The  process  can  be  participatory  (followers  and  leader 
work  together  to  set  goals  and  rewards)  or  directive  (leader-mandated  goals  and  rewards). 

Management-by-exception  (active)  (MBE-A).  Leaders  who  employ  this  type  of 
strategy  monitor  mistakes.  These  leaders  look  for  mistakes  and  take  corrective  action 
when  they  occur.  These  leaders  monitor  a subordinate’s  performance  and  call  for 
corrections  when  problems  are  observed. 

Management-by-exception  (passive)  (MBE-P).  Leaders  who  employ  this  strategy 
are  reactive  and  take  action  only  when  something  goes  wrong.  These  leaders  do  not  seek 
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out  mistakes  but  rather  wait  until  they  are  brought  to  their  attention  before  making 
corrections. 

Non-transactional  leadership  factor 

The  non-transactional  factor  measured  on  the  MLQ  Form  5X  is: 

Laissez-faire  leadership  (LF).  Laissez-faire  leadership  is  the  “negation”  or 
avoidance  of  leadership.  This  type  of  leadership  is  evident  when  the  leader  avoids  taking 
a stand  on  issues,  avoids  clarifying  expectations,  avoids  addressing  conflicts,  and  avoids 
making  transactions  or  agreements  with  followers.  Decisions  are  often  delayed;  feedback, 
rewards,  and  involvement  are  absent.  No  attempt  is  made  to  motivate,  recognize,  or 
satisfy  followers’  needs. 

Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  explained  that  with  the  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model, 
every  leader  displays  each  leadership  style  to  some  extent.  Figure  1 represents  both  the 
optimal  leadership  behavior  profile  and  a sub-optimal  profile.  Three  dimensions  are 
profiled.  The  superior/inferior  dimension  represents  styles,  ranging  from  most  effective 
on  the  superior  end  to  the  least  effective  on  the  inferior  end.  The  lateral  dimension 
represents  leadership  styles  from  most  inactive  on  the  left  side  to  the  most  active  on  the 
right  side.  The  third  dimension,  depth,  represents  the  frequency  with  which  the  leader 
displays  the  leadership  style. 

The  leader  displaying  the  optimal  leadership  profile  will  display  more  active  or 
proactive  leadership  activities  that  are  transformational  and/or  transactional  and  he  will 
display  these  with  greater  frequency  than  the  inactive,  ineffective  leadership  styles  of 
MBE-P  and  laissez-faire  (Avolio,  1999). 
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Figure  1.  Contrasting  leadership  profiles. 


From  “Full-Range  Leadership  Development:  Manual  for  the  Multifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire”  by  B.  M.  Bass  and  B.  J.  Avolio,  1997,  p.  41.  Copyright  1997  by  Mind 
Garden.  Reproduced  with  permission  from  Mind  Garden,  Inc. 
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Measuring  the  effects  of  leadership 

Aside  from  assessing  the  Full-Range  of  Leadership  factors,  the  MLQ-5X  was  also 
designed  to  assess  three  organizational  “outcomes”  which  occur  as  a consequence  to  the 
leader’s  preferred  behavior.  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  described  the  outcomes  as  follows: 

Extra  effort  (EE).  Extra  effort  reflects  the  extent  to  which  followers  exert  effort 
beyond  the  ordinary  as  a consequence  of  the  leadership. 

Effectiveness  (EFF).  Effectiveness  reflects  a leader’s  ability,  as  seen  by  both  self 
and  others  in  four  areas:  meeting  the  job-related  needs  of  followers;  representing 
followers  needs  to  higher-level  managers;  contributing  to  organizational  effectiveness; 
and  performance  by  the  leader’s  work  group. 

Satisfaction  (SAT).  Satisfaction  reflects  how  satisfied  both  leader  and  followers  are 
with  the  leader’s  style  and  methods,  as  well  as  how  pleased  the  followers  are  in  general 
with  the  leader. 

The  outcomes  measured  on  the  MLQ  are  utilized  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
leader’s  style  on  the  followers  in  an  organization.  Research  has  shown  the  following 
results: 

1.  Transformational  leadership  factors  are  more  highly  positively  correlated  with 
the  outcome  measures  when  compared  with  contingent  reward,  management-by- 
exception, and  laissez-faire  leadership  (Bass  & Avolio,  1997,  2000a).  In  the  Full  Range 
of  Leadership  Model,  leaders  who  exhibit  the  transformational  leadership  factors  (the 
four  I’s-  II,  IB,  IM,  and  IS)  and  the  active  transactional  factor  of  contingent  reward  in 
greater  frequencies  have  been  found  to  be  more  effective  (Bass,  1996,  1998;  Bass  & 
Avolio,  1993,  1997,  2000a). 
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2.  Management-by-exception  (passive)  and  laissez-faire  leadership  were  either  not 
correlated  with  outcomes  or  were  negatively  correlated  (Bass  & Avolio,  1997,  2000a). 

3.  A meta-analysis  (Lowe  et  al.,  1996)  conducted  using  the  MLQ  supports  the 
hierarchy  of  correlation  of  the  MLQ  components  with  effectiveness  whether  the 
outcomes  are  measured  objectively  or  subjectively.  This  hierarchy  is  typically:  charisma- 
inspiration,  intellectual  stimulation,  and  individualized  consideration  > contingent  reward 
> active  management-by-exception  > passive  management-by-exception  > laissez-faire 
leadership. 

Related  Research  on  Bass’  Model 
Correlation  with  Independent  Performance  Criteria 

Transformational  leadership  has  been  shown  to  more  highly  correlate  with 
independent  performance  criteria  than  transactional  leadership.  Howell  and  Higgins 
(1990)  discovered  that  leaders  who  championed  innovative  changes  in  their  organizations 
displayed  significantly  more  transformational  leadership  behaviors,  such  as  exhibiting 
higher  risk  taking  and  innovativeness,  initiating  more  influence  attempts,  and  using  a 
greater  variety  of  influence  tactics  than  did  non-champion  leaders.  In  a simulated 
business  game,  Avolio,  Waldman,  and  Einstein  (1988)  found  a significant  and  positive 
relationship  between  active  transactional  and  transformational  leadership  factors  and 
organizational  effectiveness,  as  measured  by  five  traditional  performance  indicators: 
market  share,  stock  price,  earnings  per  share,  return  on  assets,  and  debt-to-equity  ratio.  In 
a longitudinal  study,  Yammarino,  Spangler,  and  Bass  (1993)  found  that  military 
performance  as  a midshipman  predicted  officers’  subsequent  transformational  and 
laissez-faire  leadership  and  officers’  appraised  performance  when  on  fleet  assignment. 
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Gender  Differences 

Studies  assessing  the  relationship  between  transformational  leadership 
characteristics  and  gender  have  proven  equivocal.  Bass  and  Avolio  (1992)  found  that 
both  male  and  female  subordinates  rated  female  managers  in  Fortune  500  high-tech 
industrial  firms  as  more  transformational  than  male  managers.  In  a study  of  same-sex 
religious  Roman  Catholic  religious  orders,  Druskat  (1994)  found  that  female  leaders  were 
rated  more  transformational  by  their  female  followers  than  male  leaders  were  rated  by 
their  male  followers.  In  contrast,  Komives  (1991),  in  studying  residence  hall  directors  on 
seven  campuses,  found  no  significant  gender  differences  in  ratings  of  transformational  or 
transactional  leadership,  as  rated  by  same-gender  and  cross-gender  pairings  of  residence 
hall  directors  and  assistants.  Maher  (1997)  also  found  no  significant  gender  difference 
between  male  and  female  managers  of  various  business  types  when  rated  by  current  or 
former  subordinates.  In  a study  of  Australian  bank  managers,  Carless  (1998)  found  no 
significant  gender  difference  in  the  leader’s  use  of  transformational  leadership  when 
subordinates  rated  managers.  But  Carless  (1998)  also  reported  in  that  study  that  superiors 
and  the  managers  themselves  rated  female  managers  as  more  transformational  than  male 
managers. 

Augmentation  Effect 

Several  studies  (Hatter  & Bass,  1988;  Howell  & Avolio,  1993;  Yammarino, 
Spangler,  & Bass,  1993)  support  the  augmentation  effect  of  transformational  leadership 
as  proposed  by  Bass  (1985).  Bass  stated  that  the  augmentation  effect  occurs  due  to  the 
transformational  leader  raising  the  follower’s  needs  and  desires  to  achieve  more,  to  work 
harder,  and  to  strive  for  the  highest  levels  of  performance.  Transformational  leadership  is 
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not  a replacement  for  transactional  leadership,  but  adds  to  transactional  leadership  in  its 
effects  on  follower  motivation,  satisfaction,  and  performance  (Avolio,  1999).  According 
to  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997),  transformational  leadership  augments  transactional  leadership 
in  predicting  effects  on  an  associate’s  satisfaction  and  other  outcomes  and  also  accounts 
for  the  unique  variance  in  performance  beyond  that  accounted  for  by  active  transactional 
leadership. 


Related  Theories 

In  the  mid-1970s,  a paradigm  shift  occurred  in  leadership  research.  Emphasis  shifted 
from  researching  the  relationship  between  leader’s  behaviors  and  follower’s  cognitions 
and  reinforcement,  to  exceptional  leaders  who  have  extraordinary  effects  on  followers 
and  the  social  system  in  which  they  work  (House  & Shamir,  1993).  This  paradigm  shift 
brought  forth  a number  of  parallel  theories  of  transformational/visionary/charismatic 
leadership. 

Bennis  and  Nanus’s  “Vision-oriented  Leader” 

In  their  book  Leaders  (1985)  Bennis  and  Nanus  described  the  need  for  visionary 
leadership. 

A business  short  on  capital  can  borrow  money,  and  one  with  a poor 
location  can  move.  But  a business  short  on  leadership  has  little  chance  for 
survival.  It  will  be  reduced  to  the  controls  of,  at  best,  efficient  clerks  in 
narrow  orbits.  Organizations  must  be  led  to  overcome  their  “trained 
incapacity”  and  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions.  Leadership  is  what  gives 
an  organization  its  vision  and  its  ability  to  translate  that  vision  into  reality. 
Without  this  translation,  a transaction  between  leaders  and  followers,  there 
is  no  organizational  heartbeat,  (p.  20) 

Bennis  and  Nanus  (1985)  conducted  a qualitative  study  to  determine  the  common 
areas  of  competence  in  highly  effective  “transformative”  leaders.  Bennis  and  Nanus 
(1985)  defined  a transformative  leader  as  someone  “who  commits  people  to  action,  who 
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converts  followers  into  leaders,  and  who  may  convert  leaders  into  agents  of  change” 

(p.  3).  The  authors  identified  90  leaders  from  a variety  of  public  and  private  sector 
organizations  whom  they  believed  to  be  currently  successful  and  “achieved  fortunate 
mastery  over  present  confusion— in  contrast  to  those  who  simply  react,  throw  up  their 
hands,  and  live  in  a perpetual  state  of ‘present  shock’”  (p  21).  Based  on  the  results  of 
interviews  (exploratory  dialogue)  and  observations  of  these  leaders,  the  authors 
extrapolated  four  areas  of  competency  common  to  all  90  leaders.  For  the  development  of 
leadership,  Bennis  and  Nanus  called  these  competencies  “strategies.” 

Strategy  I:  Attention  through  vision.  This  management  strategy  involves  the 
development  of  a vision  which  describes  a realistic,  credible,  attractive  future  state  of  the 
organization  which  is  in  some  important  way  different  than  the  organization  is  today.  The 
leader  examines  the  past  and  present  states  of  the  organization,  and  he  builds  a vision 
based  on  these  findings  and  the  perceived  external  forces  that  will  affect  the  future  of  the 
organization.  This  vision  creates  the  focus  that  compels  and  pulls  both  the  leader  and 
followers  toward  a better  future  state. 

Strategy  II:  Meaning  through  communication.  This  strategy  involves  the  leader 
articulating  and  defining  what  was  previously  implicit  or  unsaid.  The  leader  describes  his 
vision  and  invents  images,  metaphors,  and  models  that  provide  a focus  for  new  attention. 
The  transformative  leader  has  the  capacity  to  influence  and  “organize  meaning”  for  the 
members  of  the  organization.  This  articulation  of  meaning  is  conveyed  in  a variety  of 
ways,  both  verbal  and  non-verbal,  and  is  used  to  develop  commitment  for,  and 


institutionalize  the  new  vision. 
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Strategy  III:  Trust  through  positioning.  This  management  strategy  involves  the 
leader  building  trust  and  developing  a strong  “organizational  position,”  which  is  the 
design  and  establishment  of  a niche  in  the  external  environment.  The  leader  accomplishes 
this  through  a clear  articulation  of  his  vision  and  the  propensity  to  “stay  the  course” 
through  adverse  events  and  troubled  times.  Staying  the  course  brings  about  feelings  of 
trustworthiness  and  predictability  in  the  followers  regarding  the  leader.  Through  this  trust 
and  a clear  organizational  position,  this  strategy  develops  shared  values  and  commitment 
to  reduce  the  resistance  to  change  needed  to  fulfill  the  leader’s  vision. 

Strategy  IV : The  deployment  of  self.  This  management  strategy  utilizes  personal 
and  organizational  learning  to  facilitate  the  organization’s  move  from  its  present  state  to 
the  desired  future  state.  Leaders  design  an  open  organization  and  encourage  participation 
and  the  sharing  of  assumptions  and  values  to  facilitate  the  development  of  new 
approaches  to  achieve  the  organization’s  goals. 

Tichy  and  Devanna’s  Transformational  Leader 

Tichy  and  Devanna  (1986)  recognized  the  need  for  a new  type  of  leadership  in  the 

increasingly  turbulent,  competitive,  and  challenging  marketplace.  In  discussing  the 

increasing  calls  for  organizational  change,  they  stated: 

And  across  the  industrial  landscape,  we  are  seeing  the  emergence  of  a new 
breed  of  leader  to  meet  this  challenge— the  transformational  leader.  These 
people  take  on  the  responsibility  for  revitalizing  an  organization.  They 
define  the  need  for  change,  create  new  visions,  mobilize  commitment  to 
those  visions,  and  ultimately  transform  an  organization,  (p.  4) 

The  authors  stated  that  transformational  dramas  develop  around  three  themes,  and 
the  transformational  leader  works  through  these  themes  to  change  the  organization.  These 


themes  include: 
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1 . Recognizing  the  need  for  revitalization:  The  leader  recognizes  a threat  to  the 
organization  and  attempts  to  inform  the  organization  of  this  growing  threat  from  the 
environment. 

2.  Creating  a new  vision:  The  leader  struggles  to  focus  the  organization’s  attention 
on  a vision  of  the  future  that  is  exciting  and  positive. 

3.  Institutionalizing  Change:  The  leader  seeks  to  institutionalize  the  transformation 
so  that  it  will  survive  his  tenure  in  a given  position. 

Through  interviews  with  successful  transformational  leaders,  Tichy  and  Devanna 
(1986)  observed  the  following  characteristics  that  differentiate  transformational  leaders 
from  transactional  managers. 

1.  They  identify  themselves  as  change  agents. 

2.  They  are  courageous  individuals. 

3.  They  believe  in  people. 

4.  They  are  value-driven. 

5.  They  are  lifelong  learners. 

6.  They  have  the  ability  to  deal  with  complexity,  ambiguity,  and  uncertainty. 

7.  They  are  visionaries. 

Behling  and  McFillen’s  Syncretical  Model  of  Charismatic/Transformational 
Leadership 

Behling  and  McFillen  (1996)  developed  a testable  model  of  charismatic  and 
transformational  leadership  by  reconciling  the  differences  between  previously  published 
charismatic  and  transformational  theories.  The  model  captures  the  common  threads 
among  the  theories,  operationalizes  key  constructs,  and  offers  testable  hypotheses 
regarding  the  relationship  between  those  constructs. 
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The  model  consists  of  six  attributes  of  leaders  that  affect  three  key  follower  beliefs, 
and  leads  to  three  attributes  of  follower  behavior.  Behling  and  McFillen’s  six  attributes  of 
leader  behavior  include  (1)  displays  empathy;  (2)  dramatizes  the  mission;  (3)  projects 
self-assurance;  (4)  enhances  the  leader’s  image;  (5)  assures  followers  of  their 
competency;  and  (6)  provides  followers  with  opportunities  to  experience  success, 
generate  or  strengthen  three  key  follower  beliefs:  inspiration,  awe,  and  empowerment. 
Specifically,  the  authors  believe  that  inspiration  flows  from  leaders  who  display  empathy 
and  dramatize  the  mission;  awe  from  leaders  who  project  self-confidence  and  enhance 
their  image;  and  empowerment  from  leaders  whose  behaviors  assure  the  followers  of 
their  competency  and  provide  opportunities  for  followers  to  experience  success. 

Though  a number  of  environmental  conditions,  which  were  necessary  for 
charismatic  or  transformational  leadership  to  be  effective,  were  hypothesized  by  the 
theory  authors,  Behling  and  McFillen  (1996)  state  that  the  only  condition  which  was 
“near  consensus”  was  “psychic  distress.”  Psychic  distress  is  job-related  stress,  fear,  or 
frustration  that  is  often  created  by  incidences  of  organizational  trauma  or  upheaval.  The 
authors  hypothesize  that,  at  a minimum,  psychic  distress  moderates  the  relationship 
between  the  leader  behavior  and  follower  belief  and  may  be  necessary  for  the 
relationships  to  exist  at  all.  Figure  2 displays  the  model  graphically. 

Change  and  Transformational  Leadership  in  Higher  Education 
Numerous  investigations  have  detailed  the  distinction  between  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  in  business  (Howell  & Higgins,  1990;  Avolio,  Waldman,  & 
Einstein,  1988;  Howell  & Avolio,  1993;  Hater  & Bass,  1988),  and  the  military  (Bass  & 
Avolio,  2000b;  Gaspar,  1992;  Lowe  et  al.  1996).  However,  relatively  little  investigation 
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has  been  conducted  in  higher  education,  particularly  at  the  departmental  or  programmatic 


level. 


Figure  2.  The  Syncretical  Model  of  charismatic  leadership. 


From  “A  syncratical  model  of  charismatic/transformational  leadership,”  by  O.  Behling 
and  J.  M.  McFillen,  1996,  Group  & Organizational  Mangement,  21,  p.  167.  Copyright 
1996  by  Sage  Publications.  Reproduced  with  permission  from  Sage  Publications. 

Constituents’  calls  for  change  in  higher  education  have  made  transformational 
leadership  imperative.  The  Wingspread  Group  on  Higher  Education  (1993)  stated  that  a 
disparity  exists  between  what  American  society  needs  from  higher  education  and  what  it 
is  receiving.  According  to  the  Wingspread  Group,  many  Americans  feel  that  the 
education  college  students  are  receiving  is  less  than  adequate  for  what  will  be  needed  in 
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the  expanding  global  economy.  Americans  are  convinced  of  the  importance  of  an 
undergraduate  education,  but  their  confidence  in  the  “people  running  higher  education” 
has  declined  dramatically  (Wingspread  Group  on  Higher  Education,  1993). 

External  influences  have  evoked  a powerful  pressure  for  change  in  higher  education. 
According  to  Stark  (1997),  society  is  the  primary  instigator  of  change  today,  not  higher 
education.  Politicians,  government  officials,  and  others  have  criticized  higher  education 
regarding  the  time  spent  in  the  classroom,  the  value  of  research,  the  quality  and 
preparedness  of  students,  and  the  role  of  faculty  as  experts  in  the  emerging  global  society 
(Home,  1995).  As  Kerr  (1994)  stated,  the  1990s  and  beyond  are  “the  time  of  troubles”  (p. 
1 1)  and  that  America  now  faces,  potentially,  the  most  stressful  period  of  interaction 
between  higher  education  and  the  surrounding  society  in  three  and  a half  centuries.  Kerr 
suggests  that  society  is  the  aggressor  for  change  for  several  reasons  (a)  society  has  fewer 
new  resources  to  spread  around;  (b)  society  has  more  claimants  on  those  resources;  and 
(c)  American  society  demands  that  higher  education  concentrate  on  supporting  the 
national  economy  as  the  nation  is  engaged  in  intensifying  international  economic 
competition. 

According  to  Robles  (1998),  society  is  demanding  higher  education  to  reorder  its 
priorities  and  be  more  resourceful.  At  the  same  time,  academics  are  seeking  leaders  who 
can  respond  to  external  demands  for  accountability  and  still  preserve  the  collegial  culture 
of  their  institutions. 

Bass  (1985)  stated  that  American  public  universities  represent  organizations  in 
which  transformational  leadership  is  less  likely  to  be  seen  due  to  its  being  embedded  in 
state  bureaucracy,  enmeshed  in  union  rules  and  contracts,  and  laden  with  departmental 
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and  faculty  norms  and  traditions.  Universities  have  emphasized  the  centralization  of 
decision-making,  paying  little  attention  to  the  formalization  and  standardization  of 
procedures  (Bass,  1990a).  After  interviewing  42  university  presidents,  Cohen  and  March 
(1974)  stated  that  colleges  and  universities  belong  to  the  class  of  organizations  that  can 
be  called  “organized  anarchies”  in  that  they  tend  to  have  problematic  goals,  unclear 
technologies,  and  fluid  participation  in  decision-making.  Additionally,  inertia  tends  to  be 
high,  as  most  issues  are  of  little  consequence  to  the  members  of  the  university  as  a whole, 
and  decisions  depend  on  who  happens  to  be  involved  at  the  time  they  have  to  be  made. 

At  many  institutions  overly  democratized  governance  conditions  have  disabled  and 
constrained  the  president  to  the  point  that  little  change  can  be  achieved  (Fisher,  1994). 
Bimbaum  (1991)  stated  that  those  who  pursue  change  in  higher  education  institutions 
must  contend  with  strong  resistance,  or  inertia,  which  takes  the  form  of  time  and  labor- 
intensive  processes  and  reviews,  which  are  at  the  core  of  campus  politics  in  both  faculty 
and  administrative  circles.  The  power  of  the  campus  politics  lies  in  the  group's  ability  to 
veto  change  directly,  or  to  procedurally  dilute,  confound,  or  smother  it.  As  Terry 
O’Banion  (1997)  stated: 

Resistance  to  change  is  a hallmark  of  higher  education.  It  has  been  said 
that  changing  a college  is  a lot  like  moving  a cemetery— you  don’t  get  a lot 
of  help  from  the  residents.  In  this  case,  the  residents  include  the 
educational  bureaucrats,  the  faculty,  the  administrators,  the  students,  and 
the  parents— all  stakeholders  in  the  status  quo.  (p.  28) 

Conversely,  Fisher  (1994)  stated  that  the  schools  that  legitimatize  the  presidency  and 
offer  the  president  individual  responsibility,  authority,  and  accountability  are  open  to 
transformational  change.  However,  Fisher  (1994)  also  stated  that  there  is  no  middle  road- 
-one  is  either  transformational  or  transactional-and  that  these  are  two  very  different 
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management  strategies.  Fisher  (1994)  reported  that  once  a president  begins  to  be 
transactional,  he  is  "sucked  into  the  unending  and  totally  unproductive  morass  of 
committee  meetings,  faculty  meetings,  formal  and  informal  dialogues— all  leading  to 
substantive  compromise  and  reducing  the  potential  of  the  leader  to  influence  change" 

(p.  62).  Bass  (1990a)  stated  that  in  universities  there  is  a sense  of  mission  and 
identification  with  common  objectives,  however,  there  is  instability  with  universities 
having  a dependence  on  one  person  who  tends  to  be  a dynamic,  powerful,  and 
charismatic  figure. 

Dynamic,  transformational  leaders  can  bring  about  change  in  the  higher  education 
institutions  they  are  leading  (Fisher,  1994),  and  recent  research  has  shown  that 
transformational  leadership  is  found  at  many  different  administrative  levels  at  colleges 
and  universities.  Studies  with  subjects  from  board  of  trustees  chairs  (Clos,  1997),  to 
college  and  university  presidents  (Cowen,  1988;  Gilbert,  1997;  Flarrison,  2000;  Levine, 
2000;  Mason,  1998),  to  academic  deans  (Jackson,  1999;  King,  1994;  Young,  1990),  to 
department  chairpersons  (Archie,  1997;  Footit,  2000;  Leftwich,  2001;  Lin,  1994),  to 
faculty  and  instructors  (Kuchinke,  1999)  have  shown  that  individuals  at  each  of  these 
levels  can  exhibit  transformational  leadership  traits.  In  a study  of  college  presidents’ 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  and  college  effectiveness,  Harrison  (2000)  reported 
that  transformational  leadership  was  a better  predictor  of  organizational  effectiveness 
than  transactional  leadership.  American  community  college  presidents,  as  a group, 
practiced  transformational  leadership  with  a high  degree  of  frequency,  transactional 
leadership  with  a moderate  degree  of  frequency,  and  laissez-faire  leadership  with  a low 
degree  of  frequency  (Mason,  1998).  She  also  stated  that  the  transformational  variables, 
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idealize  influence  and  individual  consideration,  were  found  to  be  significant  predictors  of 
job  satisfaction,  motivation  toward  extra  effort,  and  perceived  presidential  effectiveness 
by  subordinates. 

Transformational  leadership  is  of  particular  importance  at  the  departmental  level  as 
80%  of  decisions  made  at  universities  are  made  at  this  level  (Roach,  1976),  and  it  is  the 
main  activity  system  for  most  academic  staff  (Knight  & Trowler,  2000).  Archie  (1997), 
in  a study  of  nursing  department  heads  at  community  colleges  noted  that  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  were  associated  with  statistically  significant  higher  levels  of 
perceived  leader  effectiveness,  faculty  satisfaction,  and  a greater  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty  to  put  forth  extra  effort. 

In  a study  of  the  relationship  between  deans’  and  program  directors’  leadership 
behaviors  and  nursing  faculty’s  job  satisfaction  in  Taiwan  institutions  of  higher 
education,  Shieh,  Mills,  and  Waltz  (2001)  noted  that  contingent  reward,  idealized 
influence,  and  intellectual  stimulation  were  significant  and  positive  predictors  of  job 
satisfaction  while  active  management-by-exception  was  a significant  and  negative 
predictor  of  job  satisfaction. 

Athletic  Training  Education  Programs  and  Faculty  Responsibilities 

The  continuous  development  of  athletic  training  education  programs  along  with 
credentialing  has  contributed  to  the  professionalization  of  athletic  training  (Delforge  & 
Behnke,  1999).  The  first  athletic  training  curriculum  model  was  adopted  in  1959  and  has 
been  revised  on  several  occasions  since  that  time.  In  1990,  athletic  training  was  officially 
recognized  by  the  American  Medical  Association  as  an  allied  health  profession.  Certified 
Athletic  Trainers  (ATC)  are  allied  healthcare  professionals  whose  scope  of  practice 
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includes  meeting  the  healthcare  needs  of  individuals  involved  in  physical  activity.  The 
Certified  Athletic  Trainer  is  educated  and  skilled  in  several  practice  domains,  which 
include  prevention  of  athletic  injuries;  recognition,  evaluation,  and  immediate  care; 
rehabilitation;  healthcare  administration;  and  education  and  guidance  (National  Athletic 
Trainers’Association  [NATA],  2002).  Certified  Athletic  Trainers  have  practiced  in  a 
variety  of  work  settings,  including  secondary  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  hospitals 
and  sports  medicine  clinics,  professional  sports  programs,  and  corporate  and  industrial 
workplaces.  In  the  fall  of  2002,  there  were  184  undergraduate  athletic  training  education 
programs  accredited  by  the  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Allied  Health  Education 
Programs  (CAAHEP)  nationwide  (CAAHEP,  2002). 

In  a study  of  factors  that  affect  the  work  lives  of  athletic  trainers  employed  in 
accredited  athletic  training  education  programs,  Staurowsky  and  Scriber  (1998)  found 
that  teaching  accounted  for  40%  of  the  average  workload  of  ATEP  faculty  members, 
while  supervision  and  service  to  the  athletic  department  each  contributed  30%  to  the 
faculty  member’s  workload.  Fifty  percent  of  the  ATEP  program  directors  had  athletic 
team  responsibilities  and  50%  did  not.  All  subjects  participated  in  student  advising,  71% 
organized  and  participated  in  pre-participation  examinations,  57%  participated  in  the 
purchasing  of  supplies,  43%  had  budget  responsibilities,  and  20%  processed  insurance 
paperwork.  The  data  in  Staurowsky  and  Scriber’s  study  (1998)  indicated  that  the 
professional  demands  of  ATEP  faculty  members  are  diverse  and  time  consuming.  The 
authors  state  that: 

An  appreciation  for  the  problems  of  athletic  trainers’  lives  can  be  gained 
by  examining  the  responsibilities  they  deal  with  on  a regular  basis.  Duties 
typically  considered  to  be  inherent  to  academic  appointments,  such  as 
preparations  for  lectures  and  laboratories,  grading  of  written  and  practical 
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examinations,  supervision  of  student  athletic  trainers,  services  to 
department,  school,  and  college,  professional  development,  and  scholarly 
activity  often  have  to  be  accomplished  in  addition  to  the  more  traditional 
duties  of  athletic  trainers.  The  typical  daily  responsibilities  relating  to  the 
prevention,  care,  and  management  of  athletic  injuries  are  very  time 
consuming,  regardless  of  the  athletic  trainer’s  academic  responsibilities. 

(p.  247) 

Ninety-three  percent  of  subjects  in  Staurowsky  and  Scriber’s  (1998)  study  indicated 
that  they  routinely  worked  more  than  40  hours  per  week.  The  “average”  participant  in  the 
study  reported  working  51  to  55  hours  per  week,  while  16%  of  the  subjects  reported 
working  in  excess  of  60  hours  per  week.  Long  work  hours  along  with  a wide  variety  of 
activities  and  numerous  constituents  have  been  associated  with  attrition  in  athletic 
trainers  (Capel,  1990). 

The  athletic  training  education  program  director  is  the  designated  NATABOC 
certified  athletic  trainer  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operation,  coordination, 
supervision,  and  evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  the  athletic  training  education  program 
(CAAHEP,  2001).  The  CAAHEP  standards  call  for  the  program  director  to  be  a full-time 
employee  of  the  sponsoring  institution  and  must  be  a member  of  the  teaching  faculty  as 
defined  by  institutional  policy.  The  CAAHEP  recommends  that  the  program  director 
have  a minimum  of  three  years  of  experience  as  an  ATC,  possess  a strong  academic 
orientation,  and  have  demonstrated  a sincere  interest  in  the  professional  preparation  of 
student  athletic  trainers  (CAAHEP,  2001). 

Perkins  and  Judd  (2001)  conducted  a study  to  assess  the  demographics,  roles,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  ATEP  program  director.  The  results  of  the  survey  indicated  that  the 
average  age  of  program  directors  is  42  years,  and  that  43%  of  program  directors  held 
doctorate  degrees.  The  median  number  of  years  of  professional  experience  as  a certified 
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athletic  trainer  was  18.5,  with  a median  of  9 years  of  experience  as  a program  director. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  the  survey  respondents  listed  teaching  and  administrative  tasks  as  a 
primary  duty.  However,  77%  shared  an  appointment  with  athletics  and  42%  were 
clinically  active.  In  addition  to  the  responsibilities  as  ATEP  program  director,  14%  of  the 
respondents  also  held  the  position  of  head  athletic  trainer,  while  27%  held  the  title  of 
assistant  athletic  trainer.  Fifty-five  percent  of  respondents  claimed  that  publishing  was  a 
college  or  university  expectation,  while  67%  listed  professional  presentations  as  an 
college  or  university  expectation.  In  addition,  92%  indicated  that  committee  work  and 
72%  indicated  that  community  service  was  a part  of  their  college  or  university’s 
expectations  of  their  position. 

Perkins  and  Judd  (2001)  stated  that  it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  program 
directors  to  maintain  their  clinical  skills  and  responsibilities  as  athletic  trainers.  The 
added  administrative  responsibilities  as  a program  director  limit  time  available  for 
clinical  work  and  may  adversely  affect  the  student  athletic  trainer’s  perception  of  the 
program  director’s  clinical  skills  and  abilities.  Finally,  Perkins  and  Judd  (1998)  stated 
that  many  program  directors  began  in  the  field  of  athletic  training  as  a means  to  work 
with  athletes  in  a clinical  realm,  and  that  limiting  the  program  director’s  clinical  exposure 
may  lead  to  career  dissatisfaction. 

Change  in  Athletic  Training  Education  Programs 

The  beginning  of  the  21st  century  brought  about  a rapidly  changing  educational  and 
economic  environment,  making  the  need  for  leadership  in  athletic  training  education 
programs  of  paramount  importance.  Educational  reforms  in  the  field  of  athletic  training 
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have  placed  great  demands  upon  program  directors  and  their  faculty  members  to  adapt  to 
new  didactic  and  clinical  accreditation  standards  (Mangus,  1998). 

These  programs,  as  with  the  profession  on  a whole,  have  weathered  considerable 
pressure  for  change  in  recent  years  (Mangus,  1998).  Faculty  members  involved  in  student 
athletic  training  education  have  had  to  deal  with  changes  such  as  redefined  didactic  and 
clinical  responsibilities  and  possible  changes  in  institutional  tenure  and  promotion 
elements.  Additionally,  faculty  members  faced  changes  in  the  relationships  between  the 
teaching  faculty,  clinical  faculty,  and  administration  with  regard  to  competition  between 
the  need  for  increased  student  learning  outcomes  and  the  need  to  field  good  athletic  teams 
(Mangus,  1998).  According  to  Peer  and  Rakich  (2000),  the  changes  in  athletic  training 
education,  such  as  the  standardization  of  the  athletic  training  curriculum  and  continuous 
quality  improvement  through  accreditation,  have  been  designed  to  ensure  athletic  trainers 
secure  a strong  position  in  the  competitive  healthcare  market.  However,  Mangus  (1998) 
stated  that  many  athletic  training  education  programs  lack  the  necessary  cooperation  and 
symbiotic  relationships  necessary  to  bring  forth  these  educational  reforms.  Mangus  also 
stated  that  everyone  in  the  profession  needs  to  be  better  educated  and  more  understanding 
of  the  process  and  desired  results  of  educational  reform  if  athletic  training  is  to  gain  full 
recognition  by  all  allied  health  professions,  insurance  providers,  public  and  private 
schools,  and  other  constituencies. 

Educational  reform,  as  well  as  the  pressures  to  meet  an  institution’s  academic  tenure 
demands  of  teaching,  research,  and  service,  have  placed  increasingly  greater  demands  on 
the  faculty  members  of  accredited  athletic  training  education  programs  (Mangus,  1998; 
Perkins  & Judd,  2001).  To  successfully  overcome  these  increasing  demands  and 
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educational  changes,  program  directors  must  provide  leadership  that  inspires  and  allows 
faculty  members  to  perform  at  optimal  levels.  However,  as  Rankin  and  Ingersoll  (1995) 
stated,  “The  development  of  management  theory  is  an  area  that  has  been  virtually  ignored 
in  athletic  training  education  programs”  (p.  1).  Additionally,  in  a survey  of  career 
pathways  of  program  directors,  several  directors  stated  that  they  became  the  program 
director  when  their  school  developed  a new  curriculum  program,  while  several  others 
stated  “falling  into  the  position”  as  their  means  of  attaining  their  leadership  position 
(Leard,  Booth,  & Johnson,  1991).  As  such,  many  program  directors  may  have  had  little 
formal  education  or  background  in  the  practice  of  leadership.  Ray  (2000)  stated  that 
organizational  renewal  and  athletic  training  program  improvement  requires 
transformational  leadership,  and  those  that  rely  solely  on  transactional  leadership  will 
probably  not  thrive. 

The  current  study  was  designed  to  fill  a void  in  the  research  regarding  ATEP 
program  directors’  leadership  traits.  To  date,  there  have  been  no  reports  in  the  literature 
regarding  ATEP  program  director’s  transformational  and  transactional  leadership 
behaviors. 

Summary 

A new  paradigm  in  the  study  of  leadership  came  about  in  the  later  decades  of  the 
20lh  century.  Research  began  to  focus  on  transformational  and  visionary  leaders  who 
could  transcend  the  exchange-based  relationships  typically  found  in  managerial-type 
leaders,  and  move  their  organizations  and  followers  to  greater  levels  of  effectiveness, 
satisfaction,  and  willingness  to  put  forth  extra  effort.  Several  authors  have  questioned  the 
applicability  of  transformational  leadership  to  administration  in  higher  education 
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institutions,  and  others  have  defended  it.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the 
applicability  of  Bass’  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model  (Bass,  1996)  to  athletic  training 
education  program  directors. 

Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  in  an  attempt  to  determine  the  effects  or 
outcomes,  which  stem  from  leaders’  behaviors.  A secondary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
investigate  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior  included  in 
Bass’  model,  four  measurements  of  leadership  experience,  and  the  three  measures  of 
leadership  outcome  included  in  Bass’  model  as  reported  by  athletic  training  education 
program  directors. 

Chapter  3 describes  the  design  of  the  study,  including  the  research  population, 
procedures  for  data  collection,  instrumentation,  and  statistical  analysis. 


CHAPTER  3 

DESIGN  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  applicability  of  Bass’  (1996)  Full- 
Range  of  Leadership  Model  to  athletic  training  education  program  directors.  A secondary 
purpose  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership  behavior 
included  in  Bass’  model,  four  measurements  of  leadership  experience,  and  the  three 
measures  of  leadership  outcome  included  in  Bass’  model. 

Specifically,  the  research  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 . How  are  transformational  and  transactional  leadership  (described  using  a set  of 
nine  measurements  of  leadership  behavior  [five  transformational,  three  transactional,  one 
non-leadership])  perceived  by  program  directors  in  the  administration  of  their 
institutions? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  each  of  nine  separate  measures  of  leadership 
behavior,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience  (years  served  as  a faculty  member  in  an 
athletic  training  education  program,  years  served  as  program  director  at  current 
institution,  years  served  as  a program  director  of  any  institution,  years  served  as  an 
administrator  in  a higher  education  institution)  and  the  three  measures  of  leadership 
outcome  (follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction  with  leader’s 
methods),  as  reported  by  program  directors? 
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Research  Population 

All  program  directors  of  CAAHEP  accredited  undergraduate  and  entry-level 
graduate  athletic  training  education  programs  were  invited  to  participate  in  this  study. 

This  population  consisted  of  1 82  individuals.  The  athletic  training  education  program 
director  is  the  designated  NATABOC  certified  athletic  trainer  (ATC)  responsible  for  the 
day-to-day  operation,  coordination,  supervision,  and  evaluation  of  all  aspects  of  the 
athletic  training  education  program  (CAAHEP,  2001).  The  CAAHEP  standards  call  for 
the  program  director  to  be  a full-time  employee  of  the  sponsoring  institution  and  must  be 
a member  of  the  teaching  faculty  as  defined  by  institutional  policy.  The  CAAHEP 
recommends  that  the  program  director  have  a minimum  of  three  years  of  experience  as  an 
ATC,  possess  a strong  academic  orientation,  and  have  demonstrated  a sincere  interest  in 
the  professional  preparation  of  student  athletic  trainers  (CAAHEP,  2001). 

Procedure  for  Data  Collection 

Prior  to  initiating  the  study  the  researcher  obtained  approval  through  the  University 
of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board.  Upon  approval  each  program  director  was  mailed 
a cover  letter  inviting  him  to  participate  in  the  study  by  the  researcher.  Included  with  each 
cover  letter  was  (a)  one  MLQ-5X  (Bass  & Avolio,  1995);  (b)  one  copy  of  the  researcher’s 
leadership  experience  survey;  (c)  one  blank  envelope;  and  (d)  one  self-addressed,  postage 
paid  return  envelope.  The  cover  letter  expressed  that  the  self-addressed  envelopes  were 
numerically  coded  for  response  and  follow-up  tracking  only  and  were  discarded  upon 
receipt.  The  blank  envelope  containing  the  questionnaires  were  combined  and  subject’s 
responses  were  recorded  anonymously.  Participants  were  asked  to  return  the  MLQ-5X 
and  leadership  experience  questionnaire  in  the  postage  paid  return  envelope  within  two 
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weeks.  A follow-up  e-mail  was  sent  to  those  participants  who  did  not  return  the  MLQ-5X 
and  leadership  experience  questionnaire  within  three  weeks.  The  follow-up  e-mail  asked 
the  participants  to  return  the  original  materials  mailed  to  them,  or  to  request  a second 
MLQ-5X  and  leadership  experience  questionnaire  to  be  mailed  to  them  for  their 
participation  in  the  study. 

Instrumentation 

Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  Form  5X 

The  MLQ  was  created  by  Bass  (1985)  and  has  been  under  refinement  by  Bass  and 
his  colleagues  since.  The  instrument  was  designed  to  measure,  explain,  and  demonstrate 
in  behavioral  terms  a broad  range  of  leadership  behaviors,  from  the  non-leadership  factor 
laissez-faire  to  the  highly  transformational  factor  idealized  influence,  while  also 
differentiating  ineffective  from  effective  leaders  (Bass  & Avolio,  1997).  This  leadership 
behavior  assessment  is  conducted  through  leader  self-reports  or  reports  of  subordinates, 
peers,  and/or  supervisors.  The  instrument  has  also  been  used  by  organizations  to  aid  in 
decision-making  regarding  selection,  transfer,  and  promotion  of  individuals,  as  well  as 
aiding  in  the  development  and  counseling  of  individuals  and  groups  with  regard  to 
improving  leadership  performance. 

The  MLQ-5X  is  a validated  45-item  questionnaire  designed  for  research  and  for 
preparation  of  individual  leader  reports.  Internal  validity  for  the  MLQ  has  been 
established  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (2000).  The  following  coefficient  alphas  are  the  estimates 
of  internal  consistency  for  728  respondents  using  the  MLQ:  charismatic  leadership  (.86); 
intellectual  stimulation  (.83);  individualized  consideration  (.86);  contingent  reward  (.78); 
and  management  by  exception  (.68). 
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Using  a set  of  14  samples  and  a total  of  3,570  cases,  the  factor  structure  of  the 
MLQ-5X  has  been  validated  by  Confirmatory  Factor  Analysis  (CFA)  with  LISREL  VII. 
The  CFA  with  LISREL  VII  was  conducted  using  the  maximum  likelihood  estimation 
method  and  adjusted  modification  indices  to  test  convergent  and  discriminate  validity  of 
the  leadership  behaviors  to  determine  those  statements  that  did  not  fit  the  model 
parameters  (Avolio,  Bass  & Jung,  1995).  The  outcomes  confirmed  that  there  was  a five 
transformational  factor,  a three  transactional  factor,  and  a one  laissez-faire  factor  solution 
for  the  dependent  variables  job  satisfaction,  motivation  toward  extra  effort,  and  perceived 
effectiveness.  Each  of  the  nine  leadership  components  along  a full  range  of  leadership 
styles  is  measured  by  four  highly  inter-correlated  items  that  are  as  low  in  correlation  as 
possible  with  items  of  the  other  eight  components.  The  MLQ-5X  contains  36  leadership 
items  and  9 outcome  items. 

The  reliability  for  each  leadership  behavior  and  outcome  measure  on  the  MLQ-5X 
was  established  from  the  responses  of  2,080  respondents.  Reliabilities  for  each  of  the 
leadership  and  outcome  constructs  ranged  from  .81  to  .96  and  are  presented  in  Table  1 
(Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 

The  MLQ-5X  has  been  designed  to  assess  five  components  of  transformational 
leadership,  three  components  of  transactional  leadership,  one  non-transactional  leadership 
component,  and  three  outcome  components.  Table  2 indicates  the  measured  components 
on  the  MLQ-5X  and  the  number  of  items  used  to  measure  them. 

The  rater  completing  the  MLQ  evaluates  how  frequently,  or  to  what  degree,  they  or 
the  leader  they  are  evaluating,  engage  in  32  specific  behaviors  toward  their  associates 
(those  above,  below,  and  at  the  same  organizational  level).  The  rater  also  completes  four 
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attribute  items  that  measure  idealized  influence  (attributed).  The  behaviors  and  attributes 
form  the  nine  components  of  transformational,  transactional,  and  laissez-faire  leadership 
measured  on  the  MLQ-5X.  The  three  outcome  factors  are  assessed  through  rater  answers 
of  nine  items. 


Table  1 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  Reliabilities,  and  Standard  Errors  of  Measurement  for 
Ratings  Completed  by  2,080  Respondents 


Spearman- 

Brown 


Factor 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Estimated 

Reliabilitv 

SEM 

Supervisee 

Attributed  Charisma  (IC) 

2.56 

0.84 

0.90 

0.37 

Idealize  Influence  (II) 

2.64 

0.85 

0.91 

0.39 

Inspirational  Motivation  (IM) 

2.64 

0.87 

0.94 

0.42 

Intellectual  Stimulation  (IS) 

2.51 

0.86 

0.93 

0.37 

Individualized  Consideration  (IC) 

2.66 

0.93 

0.93 

0.26 

Contingent  Reward  (CR) 

2.20 

0.89 

0.91 

0.33 

Management-by-Exception 
(Active)  (MBEA) 

1.75 

0.77 

0.81 

0.48 

Management-by-Exception 
(Passive)  (MBEP) 

1.11 

0.82 

0.87 

0.42 

Laissez-Faire  (LF) 

0.89 

0.74 

0.88 

0.41 

Extra  Effort  (EE) 

2.60 

1.16 

0.94 

0.30 

Effectiveness  (EFF) 

2.62 

0.72 

0.96 

0.30 

Satisfaction  (SAT) 

2.57 

1.28 

0.96 

0.24 

From  “Full  Range  Leadership  Development:  Manual  for  the  Multifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire,”  by  B.  M.  Bass  and  B.  J.  Avolio.  Copyright  1997  by  Mind  Garden. 
Reproduced  with  permission  from  Mind  Garden,  Inc. 
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Table  2 

The  number  of  items  on  the  MLO-5X  for  each  measured 

component 

Scale 

Items 

Transformational  Leadership 

Idealized  Influence  (Behavior) 

4 

Idealized  Influence  (Attributed) 

4 

Inspirational  Motivation 

4 

Intellectual  Stimulation 

4 

Individualized  Consideration 

4 

Transactional  Leadership 

Constructive  Transactions 

Contingent  Reward 

4 

Corrective  Transactions 

Management-by-Exception  (Active) 

4 

Management-by-Exception  (Passive) 

4 

Non-transactional  Leadership 

Laissez-faire 

4 

Outcome  Factors 

Satisfaction  with  the  Leader 

2 

Individual,  Group,  and  Organizational  Effectiveness 

4 

Extra  Effort  by  Associates 

3 

Total 

45 

A five-point  scale  for  rating  the  frequency  of  self-reported  behaviors  is  used  and 
bears  a magnitude  estimation-based  ratio  of  4:3:2: 1 :0.  The  anchors  used  to  evaluate  the 
MLQ  factors  are: 

Rating  Scale  for  Leadership  Items 

0 = Not  at  all 

1 = Once  in  a while 

2 = Sometimes 

3 = Fairly  often 

4 = Frequently,  if  not  always 
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Scores  for  each  measure  (leadership  behavior  or  attribute  and  outcomes)  were  summed 
and  average  mean  scores  were  computed. 

Leadership  Experience  Survey 

To  obtain  data  for  research  question  three,  the  researcher  prepared  a short  survey. 
This  instrument,  which  was  distributed  to  each  program  director,  gathered  demographic 
data,  as  well  as  assessed  the  following  information: 

1.  Years  served  as  a faculty  member  in  an  athletic  training  education  program. 

2.  Years  served  as  program  director  at  current  institution 

3.  Years  served  as  program  director  at  any  institution 

4.  Years  served  as  an  administrator  in  a higher  education  institution 

Statistical  Analysis 

Research  Question  1 

Data  obtained  through  the  program  directors’  MLQ-5X  scores  were  recorded  and 
analyzed  to  produce  a descriptive  profile  of  the  program  directors’  leadership  style.  The 
program  directors’  leadership  profile  was  descriptively  compared  with  the  “optimal 
leadership  profile”  described  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997). 

Research  Question  2 

Measurements  obtained  with  the  MLQ-5X  on  leadership  outcome  were  compared 
with  measurements  of  leadership  behaviors  and  measurements  of  leadership  experience. 
Three  multiple  regression  models  were  used  to  determine  the  relationship  between  each 
of  the  three  leadership  outcomes  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X,  and  nine  leadership 
behaviors  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X  along  with  four  measures  of  leadership  experience. 

Summary 

The  study  of  leadership  and  its  connections  to  follower’s  satisfaction  and 
performance  has  evolved  over  time.  The  focus  of  leadership  research  has  changed  from 
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an  individual  leader’s  traits  or  the  situational  variables  surrounding  the  leader  and 
followers  to  the  behaviors  leaders  use  which  bring  new  meaning  to  the  follower’s  work 
and  transform  organizations.  The  current  study  was  designed  to  measure  the  applicability 
of  Bass’  Full-range  of  Leadership  Model  to  athletic  training  education  program  directors. 

The  MLQ  Form  5-X  was  distributed  to  all  program  directors  to  measure  perceived 
leadership  behaviors  and  organizational  outcomes.  Data  related  to  leadership  experience 
were  obtained  through  a short  survey  prepared  by  the  researcher.  A descriptive 
comparison  was  made  of  the  program  directors’  overall  leadership  profile  with  the 
“optimal”  profile  described  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997).  Regression  analyses  were  used  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  each  of  nine  separate  measures  of  leadership 
behavior,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience,  and  the  three  measures  of  leadership 
outcome.  The  presentation  and  analysis  of  the  data,  including  the  results  from  the 
analysis  of  the  data  for  the  three  research  questions,  follow  in  Chapter  4. 


CHAPTER  4 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  DATA 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  applicability  of  Bass’  (1996) 
Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model  to  athletic  training  education  program  directors.  A 
secondary  purpose  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of 
leadership  behavior  included  in  Bass’  model,  four  measurements  of  leadership 
experience,  and  the  three  measures  of  leadership  outcome  included  in  Bass’  model. 

Specifically,  the  research  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 . How  are  transformational  and  transactional  leadership  (described  using  a set  of 
nine  measurements  of  leadership  behavior  [five  transformational,  three  transactional,  one 
non-leadership])  perceived  by  program  directors  in  the  administration  of  their 
institutions? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  each  of  nine  separate  measures  of  leadership 
behavior,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience  (years  served  as  a faculty  member  in  an 
athletic  training  education  program,  years  served  as  program  director  at  current 
institution,  years  served  as  a program  director  of  any  institution,  years  served  as  an 
administrator  in  a higher  education  institution)  and  the  three  measures  of  leadership 
outcome  (follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction  with  leader’s 
methods),  as  reported  by  program  directors? 
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Survey  Responses 

A total  of  1 82  surveys  were  mailed  out  to  the  program  directors  of  CAAHEP 
accredited  undergraduate  and  entry-level  graduate  athletic  training  education  programs. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  there  were  1 84  CAAHEP  accredited  athletic  training  education 
programs,  however  at  two  institutions  the  same  individual  was  the  program  director  for 
both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs.  A total  of  106  surveys  were  returned  for  a 
58%  rate  of  return.  Of  the  106  surveys  returned,  103  surveys  were  usable  for  data 
analysis.  A small  subset  of  surveys  was  returned  with  some  responses  not  answered.  All 
surveys  were  used  in  the  analysis  of  the  data  except  three  surveys  in  which  greater  than 
50%  of  the  response  items  in  any  leadership  behavior  or  leadership  outcome  were  not 
answered. 

The  cover  letter  accompanying  the  surveys  indicated  that  no  subject  or  institution 
would  be  identified  during  the  analysis  or  presentation  of  the  data.  To  ensure  anonymity, 
subjects  were  asked  to  place  their  surveys  in  an  unmarked  envelope  that  was  then  placed 
inside  a self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  for  mailing.  Upon  receipt,  the  marked  mailing 
envelope  was  logged  in  and  then  discarded.  The  unmarked  envelope  was  then  mixed  with 
other  unmarked  envelopes  for  survey  scoring  and  data  recording  at  a later  date. 

Population  Profile 

Of  the  103  survey  respondents,  62  (60.2%)  were  male,  while  41  (39.8%)  were 
female.  The  ages  of  the  subjects  were  reported  in  10-year  increments  with  9 (8.7%) 
subjects  falling  in  the  20-29  yr  old  bracket;  42  (40.7%)  in  the  30-39  yr  old  bracket;  37 
(35.9%)  in  the  40-49  yr  old  bracket;  1 1 (10.6%)  in  the  50-59  yr  old  bracket;  and  4 (3.9%) 
in  the  60-69  yr  old  bracket. 
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Fifty-six  (54.3%)  of  the  ATEP  program  directors  reported  having  earned  doctorate 
degrees.  These  included  27  respondents  who  held  Ph.D.s;  23  who  held  Ed.Ds.;  1 who 
held  a D.A.  degree;  and  5 unspecified  doctorate  degrees.  Forty-seven  (45.7%)  of  the 
respondents  reported  holding  a masters  degree.  These  included  24  M.S.  degrees;  6 M.Ed. 
degrees;  2 M.A.  degrees;  and  15  unspecified  master’s  degrees. 

The  number  of  years  as  an  ATC  ranged  from  4.5  to  33  with  a mean  of  16.7  years. 
One  hundred  and  one  of  the  respondents  answered  the  question  of  sharing  an 
appointment  with  athletics.  Of  these  101  respondents,  62  (61.3%)  shared  an  appointment 
with  the  institution’s  athletic  department  while  39  (38.7%)  did  not. 

The  number  of  years  served  as  a faculty  member  ranged  from  1 to  41  years  with  a 
mean  of  1 1 years.  The  number  of  years  served  as  a program  director  at  their  current 
institution  ranged  from  1/3  of  a year  to  32  years  with  a mean  of  7 years.  The  number  of 
years  served  as  a program  director  at  any  institution  also  ranged  from  1/3  of  a year  to  32 
years  with  a mean  of  8.3  years.  The  number  of  years  serving  as  an  administrator  at  any 
institution  of  higher  education  ranged  from  1/3  of  a year  to  41  years  with  a mean  of  1 1 .25 
years.  Forty-one  respondents  stated  that  they  have  also  held  the  position  of  “Head 
Athletic  Trainer”  while  1 5 respondents  stated  that  they  have  also  held  the  position  of 
“Department  Chairman.” 

Research  Question  1 

Research  question  1 looked  at  the  applicability  of  Bass’  Full-Range  of  Leadership 
Model  to  the  program  director’s  leadership  of  athletic  training  education  programs.  To 
analyze  this  question,  a descriptive  profile  of  the  ATEP  program  directors’  leadership 
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scores  on  nine  leadership  behaviors  was  produced.  This  leadership  profile  was  then 
compared  with  Bass’  “optimal”  leadership  profile.  (Fig.  1,  p.  20) 

Table  3 provides  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  nine  leadership  behaviors 
included  in  Bass’  model  ranked  from  the  most  frequently  used  by  the  program  directors 
down  to  the  least  frequently  used  leadership  behavior. 


Table  3 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  ATEP  program  directors’  composite  scores  on  the  nine 
leadership  behaviors  included  in  Bass’  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model 

Behavior 

Mean 

Std.  Dev. 

Individualized  Consideration  (IC) 

3.38 

0.53 

Inspirational  Motivation  (IM) 

3.23 

0.56 

Idealized  Influence  (II-B) 

3.20 

0.48 

Contingent  Reward  (CR) 

3.14 

0.53 

Intellectual  Stimulation  (IS) 

3.12 

0.49 

Idealized  Influence  (II-A) 

3.02 

0.48 

Management-by-Exception-  Active  (MBE-A) 

1.78 

0.77 

Management-by-Exception-Passive  (MBE-P) 

1.35 

0.69 

Laissez-Faire 

0.77 

0.51 

As  noted  in  Chapter  2,  in  Bass’  “optimal”  leadership  profile  (I’s  > CR  > MBE-A  > 
MBE-P  > LF)  the  leader  displays  the  active  transformational  leadership  behaviors  (II-A, 
II-B,  IM,  IS,  IC)  to  a greater  extent  than  the  more  passive  transactional  behaviors  (CR, 
MBE-A,  MBE-P),  and  rarely  displays  the  non-transactional  laissez-faire  behavior  (LF). 
Consistent  with  Bass’  “optimal”  profile,  Table  3 indicates  that  the  ATEP  program 
directors  utilized  the  transformational  leadership  behavior  individualized  consideration 
(IC)  the  most  and  the  non-transactional  behavior  laissez-faire  (LF)  the  least.  The  one 


notable  exception  to  Bass’  “optimal’  profile  is  the  transactional  leadership  behavior  of 
contingent  reward  (CR)  which  the  ATEP  program  directors  utilized  more  often  than  the 
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transformational  behaviors  of  intellectual  stimulation  (IS)  and  idealized  influence- 
attributed  (II-A). 

On  an  individual  level,  only  4 (3.8%)  of  the  subject’s  leadership  behavior  profiles 
reflected  Bass’  optimal  profile  exactly.  The  most  common  discrepancies  were  (a)  CR  > 
II-A  70  times  (68%);  (b)  CR  > IS  68  times  (66%);  (c)  CR  > IM  55  times  (53.4%);  and  (d) 
CR  > II-B  54  times  (52.4%). 

Research  Question  2 

Research  question  2 examined  the  relationship  between  each  of  nine  separate 
measures  of  leadership  behavior,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience  (years  served  as 
a faculty  member  in  an  athletic  training  education  program,  years  served  as  program 
director  at  current  institution,  years  served  as  a program  director  of  any  institution,  years 
served  as  an  administrator  in  a higher  education  institution)  and  the  three  measures  of 
leadership  outcome  (follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction  with 
leader’s  methods),  as  reported  by  ATEP  program  directors. 

To  analyze  this  question,  a separate  regression  analysis  was  run  for  each  of  the  three 
leadership  outcomes  (follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction 
with  leader’s  methods). 

Follower  Extra  Effort 

The  regression  equation  used  for  the  analysis  of  the  follower  extra  effort  outcome 
measure  was: 

EE  = 0.50  + 0.21  II-A  - 0.14  II-B  + 0.50  IM- 0.01  IS  + 0.16IC 
+ 0.13  CR  + 0.06  MBE-A  - 0.07  MBE-P  + 0.04  LF 
+ 0.01  Yrs.  Faculty  - 0.01  Yrs.  PD-  current 
+ 0.01  Yrs.  PD-  Any  + 0.00  Yrs.  Administrator 
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Table  4 provides  the  Coefficients,  Standard  Error  of  the  Coefficients,  t-values,  and 
p-values  for  the  nine  leadership  behavior  variables  and  four  leadership  experience 
variables  utilized  in  the  regression  equation. 


Table  4 

Regression  analysis  of  leadership  behavior  variables  and  leadership  experience  variables 
with  the  outcome  variable  follower  extra  effort 


Predictor 

Coef 

SE  Coef 

t-value 

p-value 

Constant 

0.05 

0.42 

0 .12 

0.91 

II-A 

0.21 

0.14 

1.49 

0.14 

II-B 

-0.14 

0.13 

-1.05 

0.30 

IM 

0.50 

.014 

3.64 

0.00* 

IS 

-0.01 

0.13 

-0.04 

0.97 

IC 

0.16 

0.12 

1.37 

0.17 

CR 

0.13 

0.11 

1.12 

0.26 

MBE-A 

0.06 

0.07 

0.95 

0.35 

MBE-P 

-0.07 

0.08 

-0.91 

0.37 

LF 

0.04 

0.10 

0.39 

0.70 

Yrs.  Faculty 

0.01 

0.01 

0.46 

0.65 

Yrs.  PD-Current 

-0.01 

0.02 

-0.76 

0.45 

Yrs.  PD-  Any 

0.01 

0.02 

0.59 

0.56 

Yrs.  Admin 

0.00 

0.01 

0.34 

0.73 

*p  < .05 


Table  4 indicates  that  the  leadership  behavior  variable  IM  (inspirational  motivation) 
related  highly  with  the  outcome  measure  follower  extra  effort  (p  < 0.00).  In  this 
regression  equation  no  other  leadership  behavior  or  leadership  experience  variable  was 
significant  at  the  p < .05  level.  This  observation  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  as  the  ATEP 
program  director’s  perception  of  their  use  of  the  leadership  behavior  inspirational 
motivation  increased,  it  is  likely  that  their  perception  of  their  follower’s  extra  effort 


increased  as  well. 
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Leader  Effectiveness 

The  regression  equation  used  for  the  analysis  of  the  leader  effectiveness  outcome 
measure  was: 

EFF  = 0.93  + 0.04  II-A  - 0.03  II-B  + 0.28  IM  + 0.12  IS  + 0.01  IC 
+ 0.29  CR  + 0.05  MBE-A  + 0.05  MBE-P  - 0.15  LF 
+ 0.01  Yrs.  Faculty  + 0.00  Yrs.  PD-  Current 
+ 0.01  Yrs.  PD-  Any  - 0.00  Yrs.  Administrator 

Table  5 provides  the  Coefficients,  Standard  Error  of  the  Coefficients,  t-values,  and 

p-values  for  the  nine  leadership  behavior  variables  and  four  leadership  experience 

variables  utilized  in  the  regression  equation. 


Table  5 


Regression  analysis  of  leadership  behavior  variables  and  leadership  experience  variables 
with  the  outcome  variable  leader  effectiveness 


Predictor 

Coef 

SE  Coef 

t-value 

p-value 

Constant 

0.93 

0.32 

2.90 

0.01 

II-A 

0.03 

0.11 

0.33 

0.75 

II-B 

-0.03 

0.10 

-0.27 

0.79 

IM 

0.28 

0.11 

2.63 

0.01* 

IS 

0.12 

0.10 

1.18 

0.24 

IC 

0.01 

0.09 

0.11 

0.91 

CR 

0.28 

0.09 

3.42 

0.00* 

MBE-A 

0.05 

0.05 

0.91 

0.37 

MBE-P 

0.05 

0.06 

0.90 

0.37 

LF 

-0.15 

0.08 

-1.90 

0.06 

Yrs.  Faculty 

0.01 

0.01 

0.95 

0.34 

Yrs.  PD-  Current 

0.00 

0.01 

0.10 

0.92 

Yrs.  PD—  Any 

0.01 

0.02 

0.36 

0.72 

Yrs.  Admin 

0.00 

0.01 

-0.50 

0.62 

*p  < .05 


Table  5 indicates  that  the  transformational  leadership  behavior  variable  IM 
(inspirational  motivation)  and  the  transactional  behavior  variable  CR  (contingent  reward) 
related  highly  with  the  outcome  measure  leader  effectiveness  (p  < .01  and  p < .00 
respectively).  In  this  regression  equation  no  other  leadership  behavior  or  leadership 
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experience  variable  was  significant  at  the  p < .05  level.  This  observation  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  as  the  ATEP  program  director’s  perception  of  their  use  of  the  leadership 
behaviors  inspirational  motivation  and  contingent  reward  increased,  it  is  likely  that  their 
perception  of  their  effectiveness  as  a leader  increased  as  well. 

Follower’s  Satisfaction 

The  regression  equation  used  for  the  analysis  of  the  follower’s  satisfaction  outcome 
measure  was: 

SAT  - 0.29  + 0.41  II-A  + 0.06  II-B  + 0.32  IM  + 0.05  IS  + 0.05  IC 
+ 0.01  CR  + 0.02  MBE-A  + 0.1 1 MBE-P-0.18  LF 
+ 0.02  Yrs.  Faculty  + 0.01  Yrs.  PD-  Current 
- 0.02  Yrs.  PD-  Any  + 0.00  Yrs.  Administrator 

Table  6 provides  the  Coefficients,  Standard  Error  of  the  Coefficients,  t-values,  and 

p-values  for  the  nine  leadership  behavior  variables  and  four  leadership  experience 

variables  utilized  in  the  regression  equation. 


Table  6 

Regression  analysis  of  leadership  behavior  variables  and  leadership  experience  variables 
with  the  outcome  variable  follower’s  satisfaction 


Predictor 

Coef 

SE  Coef 

T 

P 

Constant 

0.29 

0.38 

0.76 

0.45 

II-A 

0.41 

0.13 

3.23 

0.00* 

II-B 

0.06 

0.12 

0.51 

0.61 

IM 

0.32 

0.13 

2.49 

0.02* 

IS 

0.05 

0.12 

0.40 

0.69 

IC 

0.05 

0.11 

0.44 

0.66 

CR 

0.01 

0.11 

0.08 

0.94 

MBE-A 

0.02 

0.06 

0.32 

0.75 

MBE--P 

0.11 

0.07 

1.55 

0.12 

LF 

-0.18 

0.09 

-1.96 

0.053 

Yrs.  Faculty 

0.02 

0.01 

1.56 

0.12 

Yrs.  PD-Current 

0.01 

0.02 

0.68 

0.50 

Yrs.  PD-Any 

-0.02 

0.02 

-1.28 

0.21 

Yrs.  Admin 

0.00 

0.01 

0.04 

0.97 

*p  < .05 
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Table  6 indicates  that  the  transformational  leadership  behavior  variables  II- A 
(idealized  influence-  attributed)  and  IM  (inspirational  motivation)  related  highly  with  the 
outcome  measure  follower’s  satisfaction  (p  < .00  and  p < .02,  respectively).  In  this 
regression  equation  no  other  leadership  behavior  or  leadership  experience  variable  was 
significant  at  the  p < .05  level.  This  observation  is  interpreted  to  mean  that  as  the  ATEP 
program  director’s  perception  of  their  use  of  the  transformational  leadership  behaviors 
idealized  influence-  attributed  and  inspirational  motivation  increased,  it  is  likely  that  their 
perception  of  their  follower’s  satisfaction  with  their  leadership  methods  increased  as  well. 

Summary 

Surveys  were  mailed  to  1 82  program  directors  of  CAAHEP  accredited  athletic 
training  education  programs.  Of  these  182  surveys,  106  (58%)  were  returned  with  103 
usable  for  research  purposes.  The  surveys  consisted  of  the  Multifactor  Leadership 
Questionnaire  Form  5X  to  assess  nine  leadership  behaviors  and  three  leadership  outcome 
measures,  and  a leadership  experience  and  demographic  questionnaire.  The  data  obtained 
from  the  surveys  were  analyzed  to  answer  two  research  questions.  Research  question  1 
addressed  ATEP  program  director’s  perceptions  of  their  transformational  and 
transactional  leadership  behaviors.  A descriptive  leadership  profile  was  developed  from 
ATEP  program  director’s  MLQ-5X  results,  and  this  profile  was  then  compared  with  the 
“optimal”  leadership  profile  as  described  by  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997).  Research  question  2 
addressed  the  relationships  between  three  leadership  outcome  measures  with  nine 
leadership  behavior  measures  and  four  leadership  experience  measures.  A regression 
analysis  was  performed  for  each  outcome  measure  to  determine  the  significant 
relationships  between  it  and  the  leadership  behaviors  and  leadership  experience 
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measures.  Conclusions  drawn  from  this  data  analysis,  implications  of  the  study  for  the 
program  directors  of  athletic  training  education  programs,  and  recommendations  for 
future  study  follow  in  Chapter  5. 


CHAPTER  5 

FINDINGS,  CONCLUSIONS,  IMPLICATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FUTURE 

RESEARCH 

Athletic  training,  which  is  an  American  Medical  Association  recognized  allied 
health  profession,  had  1 84  accredited  educational  programs  nationwide  at  the  time  of  this 
study  (CAAHEP,  2002).  These  programs,  as  with  the  profession  on  the  whole,  have 
weathered  considerable  pressure  for  change  in  recent  years  (Mangus,  1998).  Educational 
reform,  as  well  as  the  pressures  to  meet  an  institution’s  academic  tenure  demands  of 
teaching,  research,  and  service,  has  placed  increasingly  greater  demands  on  the  faculty 
members  of  accredited  athletic  training  education  programs  (Mangus,  1998;  Perkins  & 
Judd,  2001).  To  successfully  overcome  these  increasing  demands  and  educational 
changes,  program  directors  must  provide  leadership  that  inspires  and  allows  faculty 
members  to  perform  at  optimal  levels.  However,  “the  development  of  management 
theory  is  an  area  that  has  been  virtually  ignored  in  athletic  training  education  programs” 
(Rankin  and  Ingersoll,  1995,  p.  1).  As  such,  many  program  directors  may  have  had  little 
formal  education  or  background  in  the  practice  of  management  and  leadership.  Ray 
(2000)  stated  that  organizational  renewal  and  athletic  training  program  improvement 
require  transformational  leadership,  and  those  which  rely  solely  on  transactional 
leadership  will  probably  not  thrive. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  applicability  of  Bass’  (1996)  Full- 
Range  of  Leadership  Model  to  athletic  training  education  program  directors.  A secondary 
purpose  was  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  nine  measures  of  leadership 
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behaviors  included  in  Bass’  model,  four  measurements  of  leadership  experience,  and  the 
three  measures  of  leadership  outcome  included  in  Bass’  model. 

Specifically,  the  research  addressed  the  following  questions: 

1 . How  are  transformational  and  transactional  leadership  (described  using  a set  of 
nine  measurements  of  leadership  behavior  [five  transformational,  three  transactional,  one 
non-leadership])  perceived  by  program  directors  in  the  administration  of  their 
institutions? 

2.  What  is  the  relationship  between  each  of  nine  separate  measures  of  leadership 
behaviors,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience  (years  served  as  a faculty  member  in 
an  athletic  training  education  program,  years  served  as  program  director  at  current 
institution,  years  served  as  a program  director  of  any  institution,  years  served  as  an 
administrator  in  a higher  education  institution)  and  the  three  measures  of  leadership 
outcome  (follower  extra  effort,  leader  effectiveness,  follower  satisfaction  with  leader’s 
methods),  as  reported  by  program  directors? 

Findings  and  Conclusions 

The  conclusions  in  this  section  are  based  on  the  findings  of  the  research  questions  in 
this  study.  The  findings  of  research  question  1 revealed  that  ATEP  program  directors 
have  a preferred  set  of  leadership  behaviors,  which  included  the  five  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  and  the  more  active  transactional  leadership  behavior  of  contingent 
reward  identified  in  Bass’  (1996)  Full-Range  of  Leadership  Model.  The  findings  of 
research  question  2 identified  significant  relationships  between  the  ATEP  program 
director’s  perceived  leadership  behaviors  and  a set  of  three  positive  leadership  outcomes 
measured  on  the  Multi-factor  Leadership  Questionnaire. 
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ATEP  Program  Director’s  Perceptions  of  Their  Leadership  Behavior 

The  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  was  used  to  assess  the  ATEP  program 
director’s  perceptions  of  their  leadership  behaviors.  The  results  were  used  to  develop  a 
composite  leadership  profile  of  ATEP  program  directors  and  this  profile  was  then 
compared  to  Bass’  “optimal”  leadership  profile.  The  results  of  this  leadership  profile 
indicated  that  program  directors  utilized  the  five  transformational  leadership  behaviors  in 
Bass’  Full-  Range  of  Leadership  Model.  The  mean  scores  for  the  transformational 
leadership  factors  ranged  from  3.38  for  individualized  consideration  (IC)  to  3.02  for 
idealized  influence-attributed  (II- A).  The  mean  score  for  transactional  leadership  factor 
contingent  reward  (CR)  was  3.14,  while  the  means  for  the  more  passive  transactional 
leadership  factors  of  management-by-exception  active  (MBE-A)  and  passive  (MBE-P) 
were  1.78  and  1.35  respectively.  The  non-transactional  leadership  factor  of  laissez-faire 
(LF)  had  the  lowest  mean  at  0.77. 

The  leadership  profile  of  the  ATEP  program  directors  was  consistent  with  Bass’ 
“optimal”  profile  with  one  exception.  In  Bass’  “optimal”  leadership  profile  (I’s  > CR  > 
MBE-A  > MBE-P  > LF)  the  leader  displays  the  active  transformational  leadership 
behaviors  (II-A,  II-B,  IM,  IS,  IC)  to  a greater  extent  than  the  more  passive  transactional 
behaviors  (CR,  MBE-A,  MBE-P),  and  rarely  displays  the  non-transactional  laissez-faire 
behavior  (LF).  In  the  ATEP  program  directors’  leadership  profile,  the  one  exception  to 
the  “optimal”  profile  was  the  transactional  leadership  factor  of  contingent  reward  (mean 
= 3.14)  which  was  utilized  more  often  than  transformational  leadership  factors  of 
intellectual  stimulation  (mean  = 3.12)  and  idealized  influence-attributed  (mean  = 3.02). 
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On  an  individual  level,  only  4 (3.8%)  of  the  ATEP  program  director’s  leadership 
behavior  profiles  reflected  Bass’  optimal  profile  exactly. 

These  results  indicate  that  the  ATEP  program  director’s  perceived  leadership 
behaviors  do  not  match  Bass’  “optimal”  profile  due  to  the  preferred  use  of  the 
transactional  leadership  behavior  contingent  reward  more  frequently  than  the 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  of  intellectual  stimulation  and  idealized  influence- 
attributed.  These  findings  do  indicate  however  that  ATEP  program  directors  perceived 
themselves  as  utilizing  the  five  transformational  leadership  behaviors  (II-A,  II-B,  IM,  IS, 
and  IC)  in  the  leadership  of  their  programs.  This  is  contrary  to  Bass’  (1985)  belief  that 
transformational  leadership  is  less  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  university  setting  due  to  its 
bureaucratic  nature,  union  rules  and  contacts,  and  department  and  faculty  norms  and 
traditions.  The  results  also  indicate  that  program  directors  were  likely  to  display  the 
transactional  leadership  behavior  of  contingent  reward  in  the  leadership  of  their 
programs,  but  were  less  likely  to  display  the  more  inactive  transactional  leadership 
behaviors  of  management-by-exception  active  and  management-by-exception  passive 
and  the  non-transactional  leadership  behavior  laissez-faire  in  the  leadership  of  their 
programs. 

In  the  changing  educational  environment  in  which  ATEP  program  directors  found 
themselves,  the  preference  for  frequently  utilizing  the  contingent  reward  leadership 
behavior  was  to  be  expected.  This  finding  indicated  the  desire  of  the  program  director  to 
clarify  expectations  and  what  followers  would  receive  for  meeting  agreed  upon  goals  and 
objectives.  Faculty  members  involved  in  student  athletic  training  education  have  had  to 
deal  with  educational  reform  and  changes  such  as  redefined  didactic  and  clinical 
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responsibilities  as  well  as  possible  changes  in  institutional  tenure  and  promotion 
elements.  Additionally,  faculty  members  faced  changes  in  the  relationships  between  the 
teaching  faculty,  clinical  faculty,  and  administration  with  regard  to  competition  between 
the  need  for  increased  student  learning  outcomes  and  the  need  to  field  good  athletic  teams 
(Mangus,  1998). 

Though  Ray  (2000)  stated  that  organizational  renewal  and  athletic  training  program 

improvement  require  transformational  leadership,  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  emphasized 

that  transactional  leadership  is  the  basis  for  effective  leadership.  The  leaders  must 

recognize  the  needs  of  the  follower  and  define  how  those  needs  would  be  met  in 

exchange  for  the  follower’s  satisfactory  effort  and  performance.  This  recognition  of 

follower’s  needs  helps  the  leader  make  the  designated  outcome  of  sufficient  value  to  the 

follower  as  to  heighten  his  effort  to  attain  the  desired  outcome.  When  transactional 

leadership  is  augmented  with  transformational  leadership  greater  amounts  of  extra  effort, 

effectiveness,  and  satisfaction  are  possible  (Avolio,  1999;  Bass  & Avolio,  1997). 

The  Relationship  Between  Measures  of  Leadership  Outcome,  Measures  of 
Leadership  Behavior  and  Measures  of  Leadership  Experience 

To  evaluate  the  relationship  between  the  three  leadership  outcome  measures,  nine 
measures  of  leadership  behavior,  and  four  measures  of  leadership  experience,  a 
regression  analysis  was  run  for  each  outcome  measure.  The  results  of  the  regression 
analyses  yielded  significant  relationships  for  each  outcome  measure.  The  outcome 
measure  follow  extra  effort  related  significantly  (p  < .00)  with  the  transformational 
leadership  behavior  of  inspirational  motivation.  The  outcome  measure  leader 
effectiveness  related  significantly  with  the  transformational  leadership  behavior  variable 
inspirational  motivation  and  the  transactional  leadership  variable  contingent  reward 
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(p  < .01  and  p < .00  respectively).  And,  the  outcome  measure  follower’s  satisfaction  with 
leaders  methods  was  significantly  related  to  the  transformational  leadership  behavior 
variables  idealized  influence-  attributed  and  inspirational  motivation  (p  < .00  and  p < .02, 
respectively). 

These  relationships  were  all  positive  and  interpreted  to  mean  that  as  the  program 
director  increased  the  leadership  behavior,  the  outcome  measure  increased  also.  No  other 
relationships  were  significant  at  the  p < .05  level.  Four  of  the  five  significant 
relationships  found  in  this  study  involved  transformational  leadership  behavior  factors. 
The  other  significant  relationship  involved  the  more  active  transactional  leadership 
behavior  factor  contingent  reward  which  was  significantly  related  to  the  leadership 
outcome  leader  effectiveness.  This  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Avolio  and  Bass 
(1997)  and  a meta-analysis  by  Lowe  et  al.  (1996)  in  which  transformational  leadership 
behaviors  were  more  highly  positively  correlated  with  the  three  leadership  behavior 
outcome  measures  when  compared  to  the  transactional  leadership  behaviors  of  contingent 
reward,  management-by-exception  and  laissez-faire  leadership.  These  researchers  also 
found  that  contingent  reward  was  positively  correlated  with  the  three  leadership 
outcomes,  but  less  so  than  the  transformational  leadership  behaviors.  Management-by- 
exception  and  laissez-faire  leadership  were  either  not  correlated  with  the  leadership 
outcomes  or  were  negatively  correlated. 

Transformational  leadership  factors 

The  transformational  leadership  factor  inspirational  motivation  was  significantly 
related  to  all  three  leadership  outcome  measures— follower  extra  effort,  leader’s 
effectiveness,  and  follower’s  satisfaction.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of 
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other  researchers  such  as  Gilbert  (1997)  and  Young  (1990)  who  found  inspirational 
motivation  to  be  a significant  predictor  of  all  three  measured  leadership  outcomes,  as  well 
as  Archie  (1997)  who  found  inspirational  motivation  to  significantly  predict  nursing 
department  head’s  leader  effectiveness  and  follower  extra  effort.  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997) 
stated  that  leaders  who  utilize  inspirational  motivation  behaviors  articulate  shared  goals 
and  mutual  understandings  of  what  is  right  and  important  through  simple  language, 
symbols,  and  metaphors.  In  addition,  the  leader  expresses  and  provides  meaning  for  a 
mutually  attractive  future  state  in  a manner  that  grabs  the  follower’s  attention  and 
imagination.  Leaders  employing  inspirational  motivation  behaviors  excite  their  followers 
and  guide  them  to  a future  state  with  which  they  can  identify  by  optimizing  efforts, 
development,  and  performance. 

Numerous  authors  have  stated  that  these  types  of  “visionary”  behaviors  are  needed 
when  attempting  to  bring  about  transformation  in  an  organization.  Bennis  and  Nanus 
(1985)  describe  this  as  “Attention  Through  Vision”  which  encompasses  describing  a 
realistic,  credible,  attractive  future  state  of  the  organization  that  is  in  some  important  way 
different  than  the  organization  is  today.  This  vision  creates  the  focus  that  compels  and 
pulls  both  the  leader  and  follower  toward  a better  future  state.  Tichy  and  Devanna  (1986) 
describe  transformational  leaders  as  those  who  take  responsibility  for  revitalizing  an 
organization.  One  aspect  of  this  revitalization  is  to  focus  the  organization’s  attention  on  a 
new  vision  of  the  future  that  is  exciting  and  positive. 

The  findings  of  this  study  suggest  that  as  ATEP  program  directors  perceive 
themselves  as  utilizing  greater  amounts  of  the  leadership  behaviors  of  inspirational 
motivation,  they  also  perceive  themselves  as  being  more  effective  as  leaders,  having 
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greater  levels  of  satisfaction  from  their  followers,  and  having  followers  who  exhibit 
greater  amounts  of  extra  effort  than  those  program  directors  who  perceive  themselves  as 
exhibiting  less  inspirational  motivation  leadership  behaviors.  As  change  continues  in  the 
field  of  athletic  training  and  in  athletic  training  education  in  particular,  the  ATEP 
program  director’s  ability  to  articulate  a vision  of  an  attractive  future  state  will  continue 
to  be  an  important  aspect  in  the  change  process. 

Idealized  influence-attributed  was  the  other  transformational  leadership  behavior 
significantly  related  to  a leadership  outcome  in  this  study.  Idealized  influence-attributed 
was  significantly  related  to  the  leadership  outcome  follower’s  satisfaction  (p  < .00).  This 
was  consistent  with  the  findings  of  other  researchers  such  as  Archie  (1997),  Gilbert 
(1997),  Mason  (1998),  Shieh  et  al.  (2001),  and  Young  (1990)  all  of  whom  found  that 
idealized  attributes  were  significant  predictors  of  employee’s  satisfaction  in  a higher 
education  environment.  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  stated  that  leaders  who  exhibit  idealized 
attributes  gain  the  trust  of  their  followers,  the  followers  emulate  the  leader’s  behaviors, 
assume  the  values  the  leader  portrays,  and  are  committed  to  achieving  the  leader’s  vision, 
even  if  sacrifices  are  needed.  The  leaders  use  the  identification  they  have  with  their 
followers  to  develop  their  followers  to  the  fullest  extent.  These  leaders  are  genuine  and 
have  a high  degree  of  credibility.  The  findings  in  this  study  suggest  that  the  ATEP 
program  directors  who  display  the  use  of  the  idealized  influence-attributed  behaviors  to  a 
greater  extent  perceive  themselves  to  instill  more  pride  in  followers,  go  beyond  their  self- 
interest  for  the  good  of  the  group,  build  greater  respect,  and  display  a greater  sense  of 
confidence  and  power  than  those  program  directors  who  do  not  utilize  the  idealized 
influence-attributed  behaviors  as  often. 
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In  earlier  versions  of  the  MLQ  (Bass,  1985)  the  two  leadership  behaviors  idealized 
influence-attributed  and  idealized  influence-behavioral  were  combined  into  one 
leadership  behavior  factor  entitled  “charisma.”  Other  authors  have  also  described  these 
types  of  behaviors  as  important  and  integral  parts  of  their  charismatic/transformational 
leadership  models  (Behling  & McFillen,  1996;  Bennis  & Nanus,  1985;  Conger  & 
Kanungo,  1987;  Tichy  & Devanna  1986).  However,  according  to  Bass  (1985),  “charisma 
is  a necessary  ingredient  of  transformational  leadership,  but  by  itself  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  transformational  process”  (p.  31).  Bass  (1990b)  stated  that 
transformational  leaders  achieve  superior  leadership  performance  in  the  following  ways: 
they  may  inspire  followers  through  charismatic  means;  they  may  meet  each  employee’s 
emotional  needs;  and/or  they  may  intellectually  stimulate  employees.  Leaders  who 
display  the  transformational  leadership  behaviors  of  individual  consideration  meet 
emotional  needs  by  paying  close  attention  to  differences  among  their  employees  and 
acting  as  mentors  to  those  who  need  help  to  grow  and  develop.  Intellectual  stimulation  is 
displayed  by  leaders  who  are  willing  to  show  their  employees  new  ways  of  looking  at  old 
problems  and  emphasizing  rational  solutions  to  those  problems.  In  both  quantitative  and 
qualitative  studies  of  educational  leaders,  Kirby,  Paradise,  and  King  (1992)  found  the 
leadership  behaviors  of  individualized  consideration  and  intellectual  stimulation  to  be 
related  to  leader  effectiveness.  Though  ATEP  program  directors  display  high  levels  of  the 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  of  individualized  consideration  and  intellectual 
stimulation,  there  was  no  relationship  between  their  use  and  the  three  leadership 
outcomes  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X. 
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Transactional  leadership  factors 

The  transactional  leadership  behavior  factor  contingent  reward  was  significantly 
related  to  the  outcome  measure  leader’s  effectiveness  (p  < .00).  These  findings  are 
consistent  with  Archie  (1997),  Gilbert  (1997),  Mason  (1998),  and  Young  (1990)  who 
found  similar  results  in  populations  ranging  from  community  college  presidents  to 
department  chairmen  in  higher  education  institutions.  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  stated  that 
significant  correlations  between  the  use  of  the  transactional  leadership  behavior 
contingent  reward  and  colleagues’  ratings  of  leader  effectiveness  have  also  been  found  in 
a variety  of  organizations  and  with  both  objective  and  subjective  criteria.  Bass  and 
Avolio  also  stated  that  contingent  reward  involves  an  interaction  between  the  leader  and 
follower  that  encompasses  an  exchange.  Leaders  employ  goal  setting  to  clarify  what  is 
expected  of  the  followers  and  what  the  followers  will  receive  for  meeting  the  agreed  upon 
goals  and  objectives.  The  process  can  be  participatory  (followers  and  leader  work 
together  to  set  goals  and  rewards)  or  directive  (leader-mandated  goals  and  rewards).  The 
findings  of  this  study  suggests  that  ATEP  program  directors  who  utilize  the  transactional 
leadership  behaviors  of  contingent  reward  to  a high  degree  perceive  themselves  to  lead 
more  effective  groups,  be  more  effective  in  meeting  organizational  requirements,  be  more 
effective  at  meeting  other’s  job  related  needs,  and  be  more  effective  at  representing 
others  to  higher  authorities  than  program  directors  who  utilize  contingent  reward 
behaviors  to  lesser  degree. 

No  significant  relationships  were  found  between  the  three  leadership  outcome 
measures  and  the  transactional  leadership  behavior  factors  of  management-by-exception 
active  or  management-by-exception  passive  or  the  non-transactional  leadership  behavior 
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of  laissez-faire.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  those  of  Bass  and  Avolio  (1997)  and  Lowe 
et  al.  (1996)  whose  findings  indicate  that  management-by-exception  and  laissez-faire 
leadership  behaviors  were  either  not  correlated  with  or  were  negatively  correlated  with 
the  three  measures  of  leadership  outcome. 

Measures  of  leadership  experience 

There  were  no  significant  relationships  between  any  of  the  leadership  outcome 
measures  and  the  four  leadership  experience  variables  (years  served  as  a faculty  member 
in  an  athletic  training  education  program,  years  served  as  program  director  at  current 
institution,  years  served  as  a program  director  of  any  institution,  years  served  as  an 
administrator  in  a higher  education  institution).  This  finding  is  consistent  with  Archie 
(1997)  who  found  no  relationship  between  years  of  experience  as  a department  head  and 
transformational  leadership  behaviors. 

Implications  and  Suggestions  for  Future  Study 

The  conclusions  in  this  study  have  implications  that  should  be  considered  by  those 
who  study  leadership  in  educational  organizations  as  well  as  those  who  wish  to  better 
understand  leadership  in  athletic  training  education  programs  specifically.  Along  with  the 
implications  of  this  study,  several  areas  of  future  study  are  recommended  to  advance  the 
body  of  knowledge  regarding  ATEP  program  directors  and  the  leadership  of  their 
programs. 

Categorization  of  Leadership  Behaviors 

Based  on  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  leadership  behaviors  measured  in  the  Full- 
Range  of  Leadership  Model  (Bass,  1996)  can  be  broken  into  two  categories  for  ATEP 
program  directors.  The  two  categories  are  (a)  those  behaviors  that  the  ATEP  program 
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directors  perceive  themselves  as  utilizing  frequently,  and  (b)  those  behaviors  ATEP 
program  directors  perceive  themselves  as  utilizing  infrequently. 

The  categories  are  as  follows: 

1 . Frequently  utilized  leadership  behaviors: 

Inspirational  Motivation 
Idealized  Influence-Behavioral 
Idealized  Influence- Attributed 
Intellectual  Stimulation 
Individualized  Consideration 
Contingent  Reward 

2.  Infrequently  utilized  leadership  behaviors: 

Management-by-Exception  Active 
Management-by-Exception  Passive 
Laissez-Faire 

The  behaviors  in  category  1,  those  frequently  utilized  by  ATEP  program  directors, 
are  the  same  behaviors  which  have  been  found  to  correlate  positively  and  highly  with 
both  the  outcomes  measured  on  the  MLQ  (Avolio  & Bass,  1997;  Lowe  et  al.,  (1996)  and 
also  with  independent  performance  criteria  (Howell  & Higgins,  1990;  Avolio  et  al.,  1988; 
Yammarino  et  al.,  1993).  However,  surveying  only  program  directors  with  the  MLQ-5X 
is  a limitation  of  this  study  as  self-ratings  of  leadership  are  generally  inflated  when 
compared  with  ratings  of  subordinates  (Bass  & Yammarino,  1991).  Therefore,  additional 
study  surveying  program  directors,  their  subordinates,  and  their  department  chairman  is 
recommended.  Surveying  subordinates  and  supervisors  would  allow  the  researcher  to 
directly  compare  the  perceptions  of  the  subordinates  and  supervisors  to  those  of  the 
ATEP  program  director  with  regard  to  their  displayed  leadership  behaviors. 
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Full-Range  Leadership  Training  and  Leadership  Outcomes 

Of  the  five  significant  relationships  found  in  the  regressions  using  the  nine 
leadership  behaviors,  four  measures  of  leadership  experience,  and  the  three  leadership 
outcome  measures,  three  were  with  the  transformational  leadership  behavior  factor 
inspirational  motivation.  This  finding  suggests  that  ATEP  program  directors  who  did  not 
utilize  behaviors  such  as  talking  optimistically  about  the  future,  talking  enthusiastically 
about  what  needs  to  be  accomplished,  articulating  a compelling  vision  of  the  future,  and 
expressing  confidence  that  goals  can  be  achieved  would  have  had  followers  who 
exhibited  less  satisfaction,  felt  the  ATEP  program  director  was  less  effective,  and  gave 
little  extra  effort.  To  possibly  increase  the  use  of  specific  transformational  leadership 
behaviors  in  ATEP  program  directors,  a program  of  leadership  training  and  development 
may  be  implemented. 

The  use  of  Full-Range  Leadership  training  has  been  shown  to  provide  positive 
outcomes  in  studies  utilizing  pre-  and  post-training  measurements.  Bass  and  Avolio 
(1998)  reported  that  for  1 15  community  leaders  participating  in  the  training,  significant 
increases  in  inspirational  motivation  and  intellectual  stimulation  resulted,  as  well  as 
significant  decreases  in  management-by-exception  immediately  following  training.  In 
addition,  during  the  training  leaders  were  asked  to  identify  and  focus  upon  the  leadership 
behaviors  they  needed  to  improve  upon  the  most.  In  subsequent  ratings  by  followers, 
many  subjects  were  able  to  maintain  improvements  in  these  particular  behaviors  over  a 
six-month  time  frame.  Significant  changes  occurred  in  the  leadership  behaviors  the 
leaders  wanted  to  change,  planned  on  changing,  learned  how  to  change,  and  transferred 
that  learning  to  the  job  (Bass  & Avolio,  2000a).  Other  studies,  such  as  those  by  Barling, 
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Weber,  and  Kelloway  (1996)  and  Dvir  (1998)  also  found  positive  results  in  FRL  trained 
groups  when  compared  to  control  groups.  The  positive  results  included  increased  use  of 
transformational  leadership  behaviors  by  the  leaders,  as  well  as  positive  follower 
outcome  measures  such  as  higher  senses  of  self-efficacy,  belonging,  and  increased 
revenue  performance.  An  experimental  study  designed  to  determine  the  efficacy  of 
utilizing  the  Full-Range  Leadership  training  with  ATEP  program  directors  may  be 
warranted  to  help  increase  the  utilization  of  leadership  behaviors  that  would  have  a 
positive  impact  on  leadership  outcomes. 

Experience  Measures  and  Independent  Performance  Criteria 

The  current  study  revealed  no  significant  relationships  between  four  measures  of 
leadership  experience  and  the  three  leadership  outcomes  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X.  This 
finding  suggests  that  as  ATEP  program  directors  increased  their  number  of  years  served 
as  a faculty  member  in  an  athletic  training  education  program,  as  an  ATEP  program 
director  at  their  current  or  another  institution,  or  as  an  administrator  in  a higher  education 
institution,  the  outcomes  of  their  leadership  did  not  necessarily  increase  as  well.  This 
study  did  indicate  however,  that  ATEP  program  directors  perceive  themselves  to  utilize 
the  transformational  leadership  behaviors  measured  on  the  MLQ-5X  to  a high  degree, 
and  these  transformational  leadership  have  been  shown  to  correlate  highly  with 
independent  performance  criteria  (Howell  and  Higgins,  1990;  Avolio  et.  al,  1988; 
Yammarino  et  al.,  1993).  A study  of  the  relationships  between  ATEP  program  director’s 
leadership  behaviors  as  measured  on  the  MLQ,  the  four  experience  measures  utilized  in 
this  study,  and  their  follower’s  measures  on  traditional  educational  outcomes  such  as 
faculty  research  productivity  and  teaching  assessments  would  provide  useful  information 
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regarding  the  leadership  behaviors  ATEP  program  directors  should  display  to  help 
improve  faculty  outcomes.  The  use  of  specific  educational  outcomes  may  provide  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  role  experience  plays  in  the  leadership  of  athletic  training  education 
programs. 

Leadership  in  Athletic  Training  Education  Programs  and  Qualitative  Research 

Quantitative  research  using  the  MLQ  is  important  as  it  allows  the  researcher  to 
determine  which  leadership  behaviors  the  leader  employs  through  self  or  other 
assessments.  However,  deeper  levels  of  understanding  may  be  gained  through  qualitative 
research  techniques.  Qualitative  techniques,  such  as  leader  interviews  have  been  used 
successfully  by  researchers  such  as  Bennis  and  Nannus  (1985)  and  Tichy  and  Devanna 
(1986)  to  gain  insights  into  leader  behavior.  These  qualitative  techniques  can  be  used  to 
augment  quantitative  research  techniques  in  determining  the  leadership  behaviors  of 
ATEP  program  directors  in  various  situations  and  organizational  cultures. 

Longitudinal  study  of  ATEP  program  directors’  leadership  behaviors 

The  current  study  revealed  that  program  directors  utilized  the  transactional 
leadership  behavior  of  contingent  reward  to  a greater  extent  than  the  transformational 
leadership  behaviors  of  intellectual  stimulation  and  idealized  influence— attributed.  This 
finding  is  not  consistent  with  Bass’  (1997)  “optimal”  leadership  profile.  However,  this 
study  examined  the  program  directors’  leadership  behaviors  at  only  one  point  in  time. 
Longitudinal  study  of  program  directors’  leadership  behaviors  is  warranted  as  changes  in 
the  political,  educational,  fiscal,  and  organizational  environments  may  necessitate  the  use 
of  different  leadership  behaviors  by  program  directors.  Studies  over  time  which  take  the 
environmental  conditions  into  consideration  may  aid  in  the  explanation  of  why  program 
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directors  utilize  certain  leadership  behaviors  and  how  those  behaviors  may  change  as  the 
environment  surrounding  the  program  director  changes. 
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Dear  Program  Director: 

I would  like  you  to  invite  you  to  participate  in  a study  regarding  leadership  in  CAAHEP  accredited 
athletic  training  education  programs.  This  study  is  being  conducted  as  part  of  my  doctoral  program  in 
higher  education  administration  at  the  University  of  Florida  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  MaryBeth 
Horodyski,  Program  Director,  Graduate  Athletic  Training  Education  Program  at  the  University  of  Florida. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  investigate  the  applicability  of  Dr.  Bernard  Bass’  “full  range”  model  of 
leadership  to  the  leadership  of  accredited  Athletic  Training  Education  Programs.  A secondary  purpose  is 
to  investigate  the  relationship  between  measures  of  leadership  behavior  included  in  Bass’  model,  years  of 
experience,  and  a set  of  leadership  “outcomes”. 

The  questions  on  the  enclosed  surveys  will  determine  how  Athletic  Training  Education  Program  Directors 
1)  perceive  their  leadership  behaviors;  2)  perceive  selected  organizational  “outcomes”  resulting  from  their 
leadership  behaviors;  3)  report  their  leadership  experience.  Answers  to  the  enclosed  questionnaires  will 
remain  confidential  and  only  be  used  for  the  research  purpose  mentioned  above.  I would  appreciate  your 
assistance  by  completing  the  enclosed  survey  materials  (est.  time=  20-25  minutes)  and  returning  them  to 
me  by  no  later  than  February  10,  2003.  For  your  convenience  a self-addressed  stamp  envelope  is 
enclosed. 

Numerical  coding  on  the  envelope  is  for  response  and  follow-up  tracking  only.  All  survey  responses  will 
be  recorded  anonymously.  No  individuals  or  institutions  will  be  identified  in  the  reporting  of  the  data. 
Participation  in  this  survey  is  voluntary  and  you  do  not  have  to  answer  any  question  you  do  not  wish  to 
answer.  There  are  no  foreseeable  risks  or  discomforts  involved  in  the  participation  of  this  survey,  and 
there  will  be  no  compensation  for  completing  and  returning  the  survey  instruments.  Any  questions  you 
may  have  regarding  your  rights  as  a research  participant  can  be  directed  to  the  UFIRB  Office  at  PO  Box 
112220,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  FL  32611-2250. 

If  you  would  like  to  receive  a summary  of  the  results  of  this  project,  please  submit  a request  to  me  under 
separate  cover. 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  research  procedures,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  the  address 
below  or  at  ttzuest'tr  ufl.cdu  or  Dr.  MaryBeth  Horodyski  at  352-392-425 1 . Thank  you  for  in  advance  for 
your  support  of  my  doctoral  research  project. 


Sincerely, 


Gregory  Zuest,  MESS,  ATC/L,  CSCS 

College  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Florida,  PO  Box  100483,  Gainesville,  FL  32610-0483 


i >• 


An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Institution 
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Leadership  Experience  Questionnaire 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  and  return  this  questionnaire  with  the  completed 
MLQ  survey  in  the  provided  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

1.  Gender  (Please  Check): 

Male  Female 

2.  Age  (please  check): 

20-29  yrs. 

30-39  yrs. 

40-49  yrs. 

50-59  yrs. 

_ 60-69  yrs. 


3.  Years  as  a Certified  Athletic  Trainer?  

4.  Highest  Degree  Earned: 

Masters  ( M.A., M.S. Other) 

Doctorate  ( Ph.D., Ed.D., D.A., Other) 

5.  Discipline  associated  with  your  highest  degree: 

Athletic  Training 

Biomechanics 

Education 

Exercise  Physiology 

Health  Education 

Physical  Education 

Other:  Please  state:  

6.  Year  served  as  a faculty  member  of  an  athletic  training  education  program:  

7.  Years  served  as  Program  Director  at  current  institution:  

8.  Years  served  as  a Program  Director  at  any  institution:  

9.  Do  you  currently  share  an  appointment  with  athletics?  (Please  circle)  Yes  No 

10.  How  many  years  have  you  served  as  an  administrator  at  a higher  education  institution 

(including  Program  Director,  Head  Athletic  Trainer,  Athletic  Director,  Department  Chair, 
etc....)?  

If  you  have  served  as  an  administrator  in  a position  other  than  Program  Director  please 
specify  the  position  title(s):  
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Five  Sample  Items  from  the  Multifactor  Leadership  Questionnaire  Leader  Form  5X 

I talk  about  my  most  important  values  and  beliefs 
I spend  time  teaching  and  coaching 
I articulate  a compelling  vision  of  the  future 
I direct  my  attention  toward  failures  to  meet  standards 
I use  methods  of  leadership  that  are  satisfying 
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